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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Treland, ils Scenery, Character, &c. 
and Mrs. S. C. Hall. 
guished Artists. Part I. large 8vo. pp. 48. | of the town,’ a person inside told a troublesome 
1840. London: How and Parsons. Dub-|and persevering applicant, very coarsely, to 
lin: Curry, jan. and Co. go to—_-. The woman turned up her eyes, 
Ir would neither be fair nor candid to deliver|and said, with inimitable humour, ‘Ah, then 
a critical opinion upon the first part of a work {it’s a long journey yer honour’s sending us ; 
like this—for if adverse it might justly be|may be yer honour ’Il give us something to pay 
arraigned for want of sufficient data, and if|our expenses.’ We saw, in Waterford, a gen- 
favourable, it would not have the public weight tleman angrily repulse a beggar, with a call to 
towhich a more mature judgment might be, his servant to shut the door; and an odd soli- 
entitled. We shall, therefore, offer only a few | loquy followed : the woman half murmured and 
cursory remarks on the commencement of half hissed, ‘Shut the door; and that’s it, is 
Ireland ; taking it for granted that the repu-jit? Oh, then, that’s what I'll be saying to 
tation of Mrs. Hall in the treatment of Irish | yon when ye want to pass through the gate of 
subjects may be deemed a guarantee for much|heaven. It’s then I’ll be saying to St. Peter, 
to interest us in the present case. shut the door, St. Peter, says I, to a dirty 
It is stated that the publication is the result! nagur, that ud disgrace the place intirely, says 
of five tours made within the last fifteen years|I; and ye'll be axing me to let ye in; the 
—a sufficient length of time and observation to|never a fut, says I—Shut the door, says I; 
afford grounds for comparison ; and that it is|Shut the door! Ould go-by-the-ground (the 
divided into counties for the sake of the clearer | person who had excited her wrath was of dimi- 
arrangement of the materials collected. Thejnutive stature), what ‘Il ye say then?’ ‘* May 
embellishments are of a high order, and the;the spotted fever split ye in four halves !’ was 
woodcuts interspersed with the text, very cha-'a curse uttered by a beggar who had been re- 
racteristic. |jected somewhat roughly. ‘Foxy-head, foxy- 


| reply. 
By Mr. | stage-coach, and at Naas, where it has been 
Illustrated by Distin.| said, ‘the native beggars double the population 


Some time ago, we were travelling in a| been made to lessen it. 


After pointing out the extreme importance | 
to the intercouse between England and Ire.! 
land of steam navigation, and declaring against | 
the repeal agitation as calculated, as far as it 
goes, to neutralise and defeat its beneficial 
effects; we rejoice to see it stated that the 
improvement of Ireland within the last two 
years is of the most marked and gratifying! 
description. Of this we are convinced from 
other sources of unquestionable information ; 
and it is a happy thought to indulge in, in 
spite of every impediment which may be 
thrown in the way of continuous and farther 
progress. Mr. and Mrs. Hall attribute the 
change, in great measure, to the establish- 
ment of temperance societies, and give an inter- 
esting account of them and Father Mathew, 
to which we shall turn after disposing of a few 
preliminaries. 

Landing at Cork, the multitude and impor- 
tunities of squalid and disgusting beggars seem 
not to be in the least diminished ; and we are 
told some amusing anecdotes of their ready wit 
as well as some pathetic stories of their suf. 
ferings. In touching up the latter (and on 
other occasions) we may bé permitted to re- 
mark that there appears to be a little too much 
of the ornate which belongs to fiction—for this 
is to be a real and actual picture of Ireland, te 
inform the British people; not a book of the 
picturesque, nor of affecting and beautified 
tales, however charmingly written and wrought 
up. With regard to the comique, we copy the 
annexed :— 

“A beggar, on receiving a refusal from a 
poor-law commissioner, addressed him with 
‘ Ab, then ; it’s little business you'd have only 
for the likes of us.’ Another, vainly soliciting 
charity from a gentleman with red hair, thrust 
forward her child, with ‘And won’t ye give a 
ha’penny to the little boy ?—sure he’s foxy 
like yer honour.’ ¢ You’ve lost all your teeth,’ 
was said to ane of them,.-* Time for me ta lose 


head,’ was called out by one as a reproach to 
another; ‘That ye may never see the Dyer !" 
was the instant answer.” 

There is a good antiquarian account of Cork, 
and of the curious legend of the wren, “ the 
king of all birds,” with a capital illustration by 
Maclise. And now we come to the wonders 
performed by the introduction of temperate 
habits, and the disuse of that bane to Scotland 
as well as Ireland—whisky (not surpassed in 
moral and social evil by the gin of London). 
Listen !— 

** All attempts to check the progress of in- 
temperance were fruitless; it had long been 
customary, indeed, to take oaths to abstain from 
drink for a season, but, if kept, they produced 
no permanent good ; and the tricks and shifts 
to evade them were generally successful. We 
recollect a man swearing he would not drink 
for a month—.he soaked bread in spirits and 
ate it; another, who swore he would not touch 
liquor while he stood ‘on earth,’ got drunk 
amid the branches of a tree; another, who 
vowed not to touch a drop ‘in doors or out,’ 
strode across his threshold, placing one leg in- 
side and the other outside: and so, persuading 
himself he did not break his oath, drank until 
he fell; another who bound himself not to 
‘touch liquor in the parish,’ brought a sod of 
turf from a distance, and placed his feet upon 
it when he resolved to drink. We knew one 
who was kept sober thus: he was always willing 
to take an oath against whisky for six weeks, 
but no longer; his master invariably watched 
the day on which ‘ his time’ expired, and com- 
pelled him to repeat his oath ; which he would 
readily do after swallowing two glasses. To 
make the Irish abstain, even to a moderate ex- 
tent, was, therefore, idered a h task ; 
and he would have been a visionary indeed 
who foretold a time when a drunken Irishman 
would be a far greater rarity than a sober one. 
The frightful nature and extent of the evil had 








‘em when I'd nothing for ‘em to do,’ was the 


long been fully understood, and exertions had 





On the 20th of An. 
gust, 1829, the Rev. George Carr, a clergyman 
of the Established Church, a near and dear con- 
nexion of our own, established the first tem. 
perance society of Ireland in the town of New 
Ross. He had read some American newspapers 
which contained encouraging accounts of the 
progress the principle was making in the New 
World—we quote his own words—and saw at 
once ‘that there was no country where it was 
so much needed as Ireland; not only as re- 
moving the national stain of drunkenness, but, 
by its operations, raising a platform on which 
all parties could meet without compromise of, 
or interference with, their respective principles, 
either political or religious.” Having been 
called upon to attend a meeting of the Bible 
Society, at a Quakers’ meeting-house, he took 
occasion to request that his auditors would re. 
main in order to hear what he had to say on 
the subject of temperance. They heard him, 
were satisfied with his arguments, adopted his 
plans, and the work was at once commenced. 
For several years, however, but little way was 
made; the advocates of temperance were ex- 
posed to contempt and laughter as idle dream- 
ers; a coffee tent, which they erected at fairs, 
was an object of ridicule; and although they 
had not abandoned hope, their efforts were 
comparatively fruitless, and the most sanguine 
among them indulged in no idea of large suc- 
cess. Shortly afterwards, a temperance society 
was formed in Cork ; the example of New Ross 
having, by the way, been followed in many 
other towns. Among its leading members were 
the Rev. Nicholas Dunscombe, Mr. William 
Martin, a Quaker, and two tradesmen, Mr. 
Olden, a slater, and Mr. Connell, a tailor ; 
they conceived the idea of consigning the im- 
portant task‘into the hands of the Rev. Mr. 
Mathew, then highly popular in the city, and 
so liberal in his opinions as to. be respected by 
all classes. He met these gentlemen, seriously 
pondered over their plans and the probabilities 
of succeeding. and, ultimately, though not im- 
mediately, joined them—‘hand and heart.’ 
The road had thus been to some extent opened 
for him; and it is unquestionable that the 
gradual, although limited improvement which 
had taken place in the character of the pea- 
santry, had greatly facilitated his progress. 
Notions of thrift, an appreciation of comforts 
easy of attainment, and a conviction that a 
skilful application of industry might donble the 
produce of the poor man’s ‘ bit of land,’ had 
been taught them by causes to which we have 
already referred, and had made them will- 
ing rather than averse listeners. The com- 
parative dearth of topics for agitation, too, had 
left their minds at leisure to receive lessons, to 
which, a few years ago, they would have paid 
no attention. On the 10th of April, 1838, 
‘The Cork Total Abstinence Society’ was 
formed. It is certain that Mr. Mathew never 
for a moment anticipated the wonderful results 
that were to follow its establishment; and 
probably was as much astonished as any person 
in the kingdom, when he found not only thou- 
sands but millions entering into a compact with 
him ‘to abstain from the use of all intoxicating 
drinks’— and keeping it, His Cork society 
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was joined by members from very distant parts 
—from the mountains of Kerry, from the wild 
sea cliffs of Clare, from the banks of the Shan- 
non, and from places still farther off ; until at 
length he formed the resolution of dedicating 
his whole time, and devoting his entire ener- 
gies, to attain the great object he now knew to 
be within his reach. He has travelled through 
nearly every district of Ireland ; held meetings 
in nearly every town ; and on the 10th October, 
1840, his list of members contained upwards of 
two millions, five hundred and thirty thousand 
names, Previous to our latest visit to Ireland, we 
had entertained, in common with many others, 
strong doubts —first, as to the actual extent of 
the reformation ; next, as to the likelihood of 
its durability ; and next, as to whether some 
latent danger might not lurk under a change 
so sudden—so unaccountable by any ordinary 
rules—and so opposed to the character and con- 
stitution of the Irish people. As in our case 
these doubts have been entirely dispelled, it is 
our duty to labour to remove them from the 
minds of those of our readers by whom they 
may still be entertained. In reference to the 
extent to which sobriety has spread, it will be 
almost sufficient to state that during our recent 
stay in Ireland, from the 10th of June to the 
6th of September, 1840, we saw but six persons 
intoxicated ; and that for the first thirty days 
we had not encountered one. In the course of 
that month we had travelled from Cork to Kil- 
larney, round the coast; returning by the in- 
land route; not along mail-coach roads, but on 
a ‘jaunting car,’ — byways as well as 
highways ; visiting small villages and populous 
towns; driving through fairs; attending wakes 
and funerals (returning from one of which, be- 
tween Glengariff and Kenmare, at nightfall, 
we met at least a hundred substantial farmers, 
mounted); in short, wherever crowds were 
assembled, and we considered it likely we might 
gather information as to the state of the coun- 
try and the character of its people. We repeat, 
we did not meet a single individual who ap. 
peared to have tasted spirits; and we do not 
hesitate to express our conviction, that two 
years ago, in the same places and during the 
same time, we should have encountered many 
thousand drunken men, From first to last we 
employed, perhaps, fifty car-drivers: we never 
found one to accept a drink; the boatmen at 
Killarney, proverbial for drunkenness, insubor- 
dination, and recklessness of life, declined the 
whisky we had taken with us for the bugle. 
player, who was not ‘pledged,’ and after hours 
of hard labour, dipped a can into the lake, and 
refreshed themselves from its waters: it was 
amusing as well as gratifying to hear their new 
reading of the address to the famous echo ;— 
* Paddy Blake, plase yer honour, the gintleman 
promises ye some coffee whin ye get home:’ 
and on the Blackwater, a je river, as its 
name denotes, our boat’s crew put in to shore, 
midway between Youghal and Lismore, to visit 
a clear spring, with the whereabouts of which 
they were familiar. The whisky-shops are 
closed or converted into coffee-houses ; the dis. 
tilleries have, for the most part, ceased to 
work ; and the breweries are barely able to 
maintain a trade sufficient to prevent entire 
stoppage.* Of the extent of the change, there- 
fore, we have had ample experience; and it is 











* “The Excise Returns may be referred to as conclu- 
sive evidence of the diminution in the consumption of 
ardent spirits: it is understood that in all the southern 
pemen the revenue is not sufficient to pay for the col- 

of it; and it is rumoured that arrangements are in 
progress 4 Ey e ve force em- 
the Office. There are now but two distilleries 

at work rah ple Te and at the late fair 
of great cattle fair of Ireland—there were 





borne out by the assurances of s0 many who 
live in towns as well as in the country, that we 
can have no hesitation in describing sobriety to 
be almost universal throughout Ireland. For 
its continuance we look, not only with earnest 
hope, but with entire confidence. We are not 
sanguine enough to expect that the whole of 
the millions will endure to the end; but that a 
very large proportion of them will persevere 
there cannot be a rational doubt. Intoxication 
nowadays, instead of being a glory, is a re- 
proach; the people look upon a drunken man, 
not with sympathy or even tolerance, but with 
absolute disgust, and point him ont to their 
children as the Spartans did their helots—as a 
lesson, not to be forgotten, against vice. This 
alone affords a certain degree of security against 
any large return to evil habits.- But we trust 
mainly to the comforts, small luxuries, and 
guarantees against periodical visitations of 
want, that will be obtained by the people 
whose earnings were formerly squandered at 
‘shebeen shops” * * Our readers 
may be assured that the temperance movement 
has not only no connexion with any secret or 
disaffected societies, but that it strikes at the 
root of all illegal combinations, and is the 
strongest and safest supporter of law and 
justice. In reference to no other country of 
the world, indeed, would the suspicion arise 
that what is so good in itself was projected for 
a bad purpose, and tended to evil ; it is equally 
unwise, unjust, and cruel, to suppose that the 
Irish are the only exceptions to so universal a 
rule; and have become sober that they may be 
more dangerous to society, and more fatal ene- 
mies to its established institutions. We hope 
our testimony may be accepted—for our opi- 
nions, both religious and political, are certainly 
not of a nature to bias us unduly—when we 
state that we never knew Ireland so contented, 
so tranquil, or so likely to become prosperous, 
as we found it during the autumn of the year 
1840. During our stay in Cork, we were 
naturally anxious to meet Mr. Mathew ; for 
immediately after our arrival in that city, we 
had noted the wonderful and merciful changes 
his exertions, chiefly, had wrought. He re- 
sides in a bye-street, running off from one of 
the old Quays ; here we saw him administer 
the ¢ pledge.’ The neophyte receives it kneel- 
ing, and repeats, after the priest, the following 
words: ‘ I promise to abstain from all intoxi- 
cating drinks, except used medicinally, and by 
order of a medical man, and to discountenance 
the cause and practice of intemperance.’ Mr. 
Mathew then marks on his furehead the sign of 
the cross, and says, * God give you strength to 
keep your resolution.’ Nothing can be more 
primitive or simple. A medal and a card are 
then delivered to the member. It would 
puzzle the most prejudiced or suspicious 
to point out a single word or object engraved 
on either, against which objection might be 
but eight gallons of whisky consumed ; the average con- 
sumption heretofore being between seven and eight pun- 
cheons; i.e. about 800 gallons. The private stills are, as 
ha oe — ane: oem = H yo of the a — 
therefore, been put am end to,” _ : 
t ‘At Clonmell we had the safest means of knowing 
that out of four thousand, of which one society consists, 
there had been but four ‘ backsliders ;’ we naturally asked 
how it was possible to ascertain when the pledge was 
broken, if it were broken in private; and were told that 
each member was ex » 28 a moral duty, to commu- 
nicate to the secretary the name of any member enterin; 
a public-house, or sending one of his family to it. This 
is of importance, as breaking down one of the strongest 
barriers against Irish improvement —the unwillin to 
inform against a person who has committed a crime, no 
matter how abhorrent may be the crime and its perpe- 
trator to the feelings of the witness, arising out of the 
a and hatred with which an ‘informer’ is re- 


taken. As the safest mode of satisfying our 
readers on this head, we have thought it de. 
sirable to procure an engraving of the medal, 






EXCEPT USED MEDICINALLY 
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AND BY ORDER OF AMEDICAL MAN ff 





The card is a copy of the medal, with the 
addition of two prints, one of ‘ Temperance,’ 
picturing a happy cottage home, surmounted 
by a bee-hive; the other of ‘ Intemperance,’ 
describing a wretched hovel and its miserable 
inmates; above it is a lighted candle, into the 
flame of which a poor moth rushes, and a bot- 
tle, round which a serpent coils. It contains 
also a passage from the Acts, ‘He reasoned 
of righteousness, temperance, and judgment to 
come.’ There is, consequently, nothing of 
* superstition ’ associated with the perpetual 
reminder of the ‘ pledge ;’ although, beyond 
doubt, superstitious ideas are mixed up with it; 
a large proportion of those who have taken it 
conceiving that a breach of their promise would 
entail some fearful visitation. They go far- 
ther than this; many of the pledged believe 
that Mr. Mathew possesses the power to heal 
diseases, and preserve his followers from all 
spiritual and physical dangers,—an error which 
Mr. Mathew does not labour to remove, al- 
though he is, certainly, not charged with 
having striven to introduce or extend it. We 
eannot but lament the existence of this evil ; 
yet all who know the Irish peasantry know 
that an attempt to direct or control them by 
mere appeals to reason must be utterly vain. 
It should, also, be borne in mind, that it is by 
no means a new thing with them to connect 
superstitious notions with their clergy.” 

Of Mr. Mathew, personally, we are told: — 

“No one who sees the Rev. Mr. Mathew 
will hesitate to believe that he has been stimu- 
lated by pure benevolence to the work he has 
undertaken. The expression of his counte- 
nance is peculiarly mild and gracious: his 
manner is persuasive to a degree, simple and 
easy, and humble without a shadow of affecta- 
tion, and his voice is low and musical,—‘ such 
as moves men.” A man more naturally fitted 
to obtain influence over a people, easily led and 
proverbially swayed by the affections, we have 
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never encountered. No man has borne his 
honours more meekly ; encountered opposition 
with greater gentleness and forbearance; or 
disarmed hostility by weapons better suited to 
a Christian. His age is somewhat above fifty, 
but he looks younger : his frame is strong, evi- 
dently calculated to endure great fatigue, and 
his aspect is that of established health—a ser. 
viceable illustration of the practical value of his 
system. He is somewhat above the middle size ; 
his features are handsome as well as expres- 
sive. Our brief interview with him confirmed 
the favourable impression of his character we 
had obtained from a knowledge of the benefits 
derived from his labours; and we left him, 
with fervent thanks to God that a man so qua- 
lified to sway a multitude, had so wisely, so 
nobly, and so virtuously applied his power and 
directed the energies of his marvellously active 
mind—feeling how dangerous he might have 
proved if they had been exerted for evil and not 
for good.” 

With this gratifying, and, we trust, well- 
founded testimony, we conclude ; for we think 
it would weaken the effect of the facts it com- 
municates were we to indulge in the quotation 
of the heart-appealing stories with which Mrs. 
Hall enforces the working of the principle by 
the example of parties whom it has rescued 
from misery. We must again caution her on 
this score if the work is to be looked upon as 
one of authority ; for readers are very apt to 
mistake pathos for ideality, and thence, per- 
haps, to disbelieve what is only the simple and 
genuine truth. By themselves these tales are 
worthy of their accomplished writer, and of her 
love for her native land. 








Cairo, Petra, and Damascus, in 1839. With 
Remarks on the Government of Mehemet 
Ali, and on the Present Prospects of Syria. 
By John G. Kinnear, Esq. Post 8vo. 
pp- 348. London, 1840. Murray. 

Mr. Kinnear sets out by telling us that his 

journey was purely mercantile; a statement 

which, high as our opinion of the educated 

British merchant is, certainly did not prepare 

us for a volume written in the neatest and 

clearest style, which would do honour to a pro- 
fessor of literature, nor for the cultivated taste 
which it displays in regard to the fine arts, and 
the mass of intelligence upon every subject 
which can interest the traveller in foreign 
lands, Above all, we were unprepared for the 

Scriptural and historical criticism with which 

Mr. Kinnear so modestly, and yet 0 judi- 

ciously, intersperses his narrative; evincing a 

mind well acquainted with biblical learning, 

and the works of commentators which bearupon 
the ancient inquiries it involves. 

Having said so much for the general merits 
of his performance as a tourist, we may merely 
note, as affecting his opinions on the ‘* present 
prospects” of Syria, that every hour varies the 
situation of that country so much, that events 
are calculated to beat both author and re- 
Viewer ; and we shall, therefore, be prudent 
enough to offer few conjectures on the pro- 
babilities of the future. Still, as the most 
recent account of the seat of war, these pages 
are of very considerable importance. 

Mr. Kinnear landed at Alexandria in Jan- 
uary 1839; and thence went to Cairo by 
Atfee, a very disagreeable transit, with cheats 
of boatmen, and conveyers by land equally 
roguish and deceitful. It was his good for- 
tune to meet an old friend, in Mr. David 
Roberts, ax pleasant a companion as he is a 
splendid artist; and to make up a party 





with him, Mr. Pell, and some others, to thread 
the Desert, and visit the grand ruins of Petra. 
At Cairo, we fall upon a trait of imagination 
which indicates to us, and will to most readers 
who have ever thonght on the phenomena, how 
well qualified he was to enjoy this excursion ; 
for he says :— 

** Tt wus some days before I quite got rid of 
the excitement and whirl of ideas which one 
feels on arriving in a great city, where every 
thing — climate, architecture, costume, lan- 
guage, manners—is so new and 80 strange. 
I had an odd feeling too, that, somehow or 
other, the scene was not quite new; the build- 
ings and people seemed to revive some for- 
gotten impression, like the recollection of a 
dream ; and I could almost fancy that I recog. 
nised faces among the crowd of bearded and 
turbaned strangers around me.” 

This is a strange and incomprehensible idea ; 
but there are few ardent or speculative spirits 
which will not recognise its common and natu- 
ral existence; many have experienced its truth, 
though inexplicable in our darkened estate on 
this side of the grave. Turn we to things 
more real, on which the judgment of such a 
person as Mr. Kinnear is of great weight :— 

** The Pacha’s manufacturing speculations 
appear to be a complete failure: not that the 
articles made are very inferior in quality, but 
produced at an expense far above that at which 
they might be imported from England. I have 
seen a great deal of the cloth woven at the 
power-loom factory here. Both the spinning 
and weaving are bad; and, notwithstanding 
the low price of labour, the cost of production 
is so great that the cloth can scarcely be sold in 
the bazars, and is almost entirely used in 
clothing the soldiers. The climate is exceed. 
ingly unfavourable to the working of any fine 
machinery, as it is impossible to exclude the 
dust and fine sand. The machinery is quickly 
deteriorated by the increased and irregular 
friction ; and it is impossible to obtain that 
degree of moisture which is indispensable for 
many parts of the process of spinning and 
weaving. Nor is it possible to obtain, in a 
factory of this kind, the same systematic nice- 
ness and economy of management as under the 
superintendence of the parties immediately in- 
terested in the profit to be realised. In fact, 
from the extensive competition which exists in 
England, great part of the manufacturer’s pro- 
fit arises from his economy of management ; 
almost the only advantage he can gain over his 
competitors in trade is the discovery of some 
method by which he may be able to reduce his 
cost of production; and it is probable that 
Mehemet Ali will before long discover that it 
is more profitable to export the whole of his 
cotton, and to receive manufactured goods, from 
us. The whole system is a bad one for the 
country. The people will only improve in 
manufactures when they come to have a direct 
interest in them, and are stimulated by com- 
petition with each other. The same remarks 
apply to all the Pacha’s speculations of this 
kind. Carpets, in imitation of the fabrics of 
England and France, are produced at a price 
far above the value of those of Turkey and 
Persia; and have, as yet, only been made for 
the Pacha himself ; as in fact they could not be 
sold in the bazars. An engineer in the ser- 
vice of Ibrahim Pacha told me, that having to 
construct a small railroad at the coal-mines in 
Mount Libanus, the rails were sent from the 
government foundry at Boulak, charged at the 
rate of forty pounds per ton—about four times 
the price at which they might have been im- 
ported from England. Ib; Pacha has aly 
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ways seen the folly of these speculations, and 
has often remonstrated with his father on the 
subject; and it is generally believed that his 
improvements will turn out more beneficial to 
the country, and more profitable to himself. 
I have seen a good deal of a countryman of 
ours, from Jamaica, who is employed by Ibra- 
him in the superintendence of a large sugar- 
plantation on the Nile. He is a shrewd, sensi- 
ble man, and appears to augur well of the 
undertaking, which is more suitable to the 
country and climate than any of the old Pacha’s 
schemes. Ibrahim has also cleared a large 
tract of land, between Cairo and the island of 
Roda, which a few years ago was covered with 
ruins and rubbish ; and it is now planted with 
two hundred thousand olive-trees, which will 
in a short time vield a considerable annual 
revenue. I have heard the profit calculated 
at a dollar per tree, or about 30,000/. per 
annum, = * *  *  Mehemet Ali is 
building a mosque in the citadel, on the site, 
and partly from the materials, of the palace of 
Saladun. It is to contain a mausoleum in 
which he will be buried; he fears, perhaps, 
that, * after life’s fitful fever,’ he may not sleep 
well in his sepulchre among the Memlook Beys. 
I have made several unsuccessful attempts to 
see the famous magician, whose performances 
have astonished and puzzled so many English 
visitors to Cairo; but he has shut himself 
up under pretence of being engaged in 
some mysterious course of study and me- 
ditation; and no persuasion will induce 
him to hold any intercourse with us infidels. 
I suspect he will turn out to be no great 
conjuror after all. It appears that the person 
who first introduced him to English travellers 
was one Osman, a renegade Scotsman, and at 
one time, I believe, dragoman to the English 
consulate. At his house travellers generally 
lodged before the establishment of the present 
hotel; and he acted as interpreter at these 
magical exhibitions. From his knowledge of 
English costume and manners, and probably 
from his acquaintance with the personal appear- 
ance of some of our public men, he was, to say 
the least, well qualified to act as confederate 
with the Sheich Abd’ el Kader, the magician. 
It is rather a suspicious circumstance that, after 
the death of Osman, which took place about a 
year ago, the sheich began to blunder most 
egregiously ; he then became more unwilling 
to exhibit ; and now refuses to visit the Eng- 
lish who are here on any terms.” 

Leaving Cairo, we will not minutely trace 
the difficult and uncomfortable route over the 
desert to Syria, nor touch upon the several 
brief geographical disquisitions which engage 
Mr. Kinnear’s attention. One of their halts 
may suffice—it occurred on the borders of the 
Red Sea:— 

‘* This was certainly the most uncomfortable 
evening we had had. Our eyes, noses, and 
ears, were filled with sand. I felt it grinding 
in my teeth the whole evening; it had got into 
one of my portmanteaus in considerable quan- 
tity, and, what was worse, had found its way 
among our provisions. The water, too, was 
worse than ever; stinking, and full of animal- 
cules; and I could scarcely swallow it after 
being strained through two or three pocket- 
handkerchiefs. Next morning (26th) we sent 
forward the camels early, and had a delightful 
ride along the sands. The morning was most 
beautiful, numbers of small crabs were running 
about in every direction, and the sea appeared 
absolutely alive with shoals of fish. I felt very 
thirsty, and eould almost fancy that the feeling 
was aggravated by the sight of the sea, 0 beaur 
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tiful, fresh, and clear. It reminded me of the 
lines in the * Ancient Mariner ’— 
* Water, water, everywhere, 

And not a drop to drink.’ 
We had a swim, however, and felt much re- 
freshed by it. During the heat of the day we 
rode slowly on, stopping now and then to pick 
up a few shells. At Ras Abasoar we struck 
again into the mountains; and, crossing the 
rocky and precipitous path over the promontory, 
came again upon the sea-shore at sunset, We 
had some difficulty in finding our tents, as we 
had Jost the track of the camels’ feet among the 
stones and hard gravel, and it was nearly dark 
when we arrived at the camp.” 

At Akaba, their previous faithful and at- 
tentive guides of the Beni Sayd Arabs handed 
them over to an escort of Alloeens, fue en- 
gaged to convey them safely by Petra (staying 
there awhile) pride. These turned am to 
be more extortionate and less to be depended 
upon; but, on the whole, the caravan, owing 
to their cool firmness and determination, seems 
to have fared better than preceding travellers. 
At Petra, the Bedaweens, probably in collusion 
with the Alloeens, levied a small impost upon 
them, and committed some depredations ; but 
though frequently threatened with conflict and 
danger, our countrymen finally got well through, 
and reached Hebron in health and safety. Mr. 
Kinnear describes the magnificent and pic- 
turesque remains of Petra in a manner which | 
affords some additions to former details ; and | 
we beg to refer readers particularly to this part 
of his journey. 

From Hebron, the party went by Gaza to 
Jaffa, where their concerns called them differ. 





ent ways, and they separated, with strong mu- 
tual feelings of regret and friendship. 

Now alone, March 26th, our author proceeded 
by Tyre and Sidon to Beyrout, attended by an 
Arab servant, Salem, and a surrugee, with | 
three indifferent horses. Soon after setting out | 
he indulged, very contrary to their wishes, in a! 
rather romantic ride, fitter, one might fancy, | 
for a poet than a merchant; and of which we 
shall copy a few of the incidents, as a specimen 
of the attractive manner in which Mr. K. 
clothes his relation : — 

‘© It was just four o'clock when I reached the 
khan, which is the usual termination of the| 
first day’s journey from Jaffa; but with two 
hours of daylight before me, and a fine moon, I 
felt no inclination to stop at this wretched 
place, with no better society than my own 
thoughts, for which I found more entertainment 
on the road. I determined to ride on, and take 
my chance of finding quarters at some of the 
villages before me; and I cut short the loud 
remoustrance of the surrugee by riding on, and 
telling Salem to bring him along. I again 
struck down to the sea-side, that I might enjoy 
the cool breeze and the glorious sunset ; and 
about five o’clock came to a beautiful bank 
sloping down to the beach, covered with rich 
green sward, and sprinkled with anemones, and 
sheltered by a thicket of myrtle. There I dis- 
mounted, and sat down to watch the setting 
sun; while Salem spread the carpet, and set 
out the provisions he had brought, and lighted 
a fire to boil the coffee. I rested here till 
the sun was quite set, and the moon shining 
in full splendour, for in this country there is 

y any interval of twilight. 


*No gradations quench his ray, 
Noteil ht dews his wrath allay; 
With disk like battle-target red, 

He rushes to his burning ¥ 
Dye the wide wave with bloody light, 
‘Then enka at once--and sll ia night.’ 





We had scarcely left this spot, and were pro. 





ceeding along the shore, when the surrugee 
rode up to me, and ‘ begged to represent’ that 
we ought to return to the regular road. Now 
it appeared to me, that, in a country where 
there were no proper roads, it mattered very 
little whether we kept to a beaten track or not, 
so we continued in the right direction; and, 
besides, I wanted to see the ruins of Cesarea, 
which lie close to the sea, by moonlight. But 
the surrugee had been filling Salem’s head with 
terrible stories of deserters, who were prowling 
about everywhere, and of the danger of travel- 
ling by night ; and at the mention of Kaiserieh, 
they both held up their hands in amazement. 
* What did I want there ?—what could I want 
there? ‘here was nothing but old walls,’ 
they said, ‘ no houses, no people—it was a bad 
place.’ At Salem’s earnest entreaty, I loaded 
and pocketed my pistols, and buckled on my 
sabre, since he saw that I was resolved to go 
on; and we were scarcely again in motion 
when he called out, in a great fright, ‘ Ah, 
what is that? —see! it comes!’ and sure 
enough I did see a dark object approaching under 
the shadow of the high bank. It was neither an 
Egyptian deserter, nor a bear, nor an hyena, 
all which agreeable ideas had arisen, one after 
another, in Salem’s mind. It was so busy 
poking up the sand with its nose that it did 
not appear to notice us till it came within eight 
or ten yards, when it trotted out into the 
moonlight—a large wild-boar. ‘ Well,’ thought 
I, ‘if there is any danger, I have got a pretty 
couple of courageous followers!’ About ten 
o’clock we reached Cesarea, once the capital of 
Palestine, but now a heap of ruins, and utterly 
deserted. The moon threw a bright but ghastly 
light over the old grey walls and towers; and 
the only sounds we heard were the hooting of 
the owl among the ruins, and the sullen, mea- 
sured roar of the waves breaking among the 
rocks below. On the land side, a wide moat 
and an old wall still inclose the ruins, which 
appear to cover a considerable extent of ground ; 
and on the north-eastern side there are ruins 
of an aqueduct with high arches. Immense 
blocks rising above the waves, at some distance 
from the shore, appear to be the remains of a 
semicircular mole, beginning at the south side 
and winding round to the west. The building 
of Cesarea was celebrated by a magnificent fes- 
tival every fifth year; and it was on one of 
these ‘set days’ that Herod Agrippa, the 
grandson of the founder, was ‘smitten by the 
angel of the Lord,’ and died, as recorded in 
Acts, xii. 23. Here Cornelius and his kinsmen 
were converted, and became ‘ the first-fruits of 
the Gentiles;’ and here Paul delivered his 
eloquent defence against the Jews and their 
orator Tertullus. The surrender of Cesarea 
concluded the conquests of the victorious Khaled 
in Syria. It fell in the year 639, and was fol- 
lowed by the surrender of all the other: cities, 
which as yet held out, to the Saracen yoke. 
It is frequently mentioned, as a place of some 
note, in the history of the crusades; but, after 
the expulsion of the Christians, it rapidly de- 
clined, and has long remained silent and tenant- 
less, as now. ‘ The defenced city is desolate ; 
and the habitation forsaken, and left like a 
wilderness.” The night was beautiful, but 
bitterly cold, and my two companions grumbled 
a little at my lingering so long about the ruins. 
They were proceeding at a slow pace, and forty 
or fifty yards a-head of me, when they were 
stopped by two men; and, on riding up, I 
found them in conversation with two as ruffian- 
ly-laoking fellaws 2s one would like to meet 
with in such a place, and at such an hour, 


Egyptian both of them, and like enough te be 











deserters. Salem whispered to me that he 
knew them, by their faces, to be from Damietta, 
They said that a river, a little way on, was so 
swollen by the rain that we could not pass it; 
but that if we would follow them, pointing to 
the sandhills above the ruins, they would shew 
us aford. Their tone and manner were not 
calculated to inspire much confidence, any more 
than their personal appearance ; and, my guide 
declaring his perfect knowledge of a ford before 
us, I told him to ride on. On reaching the 
stream, we found it in heavy flood; and, after 
several attempts to cross, were obliged to give 
it up, as the horses sunk up to the knees in the 
soft wet sand at the very edge of the water. 
We had proceeded four or five hundred yards 
up the stream, in search of a ford, when I ob- 
served an old boat fastened to the bank, and 
was just telling Salem to go and see if it could 
carry one of the horses, when the two Egypt- 
ians suddenly reappeared. They both ran for 
the boat, into which one of them jumped, while 
the other waited to meet us. The fellow, when 
we came up, proposed that he and his com. 
panion should take me and the luggage across 
in the boat; and that Salem and the surrugee 
might take the horses over by a ford, which, 
he said, was a little higher up. Well, thouglit 
I, if there is a ford, we may all cross at it, so 
this is a most barefaced attempt at reducing 
the odds, which, at present, are in my favour. 
I was completely covered by a large Greek ca- 
pote, which concealed my arms, and which I 
took off and flung across my horse. ‘ Now, 
Salem,’ said I, ‘tell him that if one of them 
will take you and me across in the boat, with 
the luggage, and the other shew the surrugee 
the ford, Ill give them ten piastres. Well, 
what does he say?’ ‘No, signor, non vuole.’ 
‘Then, tell him this. We are three, and well 
armed ; if they will agree to my proposal, well ; 
if not, we’ll take the boat from them: tell 
him to throw down that stick.’ At the sight 
of the pistols the fellow stepped back two or 
three paces ; but when he saw my capote tossed 
into the boat, and a portmanteau about to fol- 
low it, he beckoned to the surrugee, and walked 
off without saying a word. We had scarcely 
pushed into the stream, when we saw them 
cross at a ford, not above knee deep, nor more 
than twenty yards above us. The whole affair 
did not occupy ten minutes, and the fellow in 
the boat, who was a lad of eighteen or nine- 
teen, never opened his mouth. It was past 
twelve o’clock when we reached Tortura, the 
ancient Dora, a poor village close to the sea. 
There was no khan in the place, and I never 
doubted being received into one or other of the 
houses; but I soon found that I was reckoning 
without my host. I knocked at half-a-dozen 
inhospitable doors; some of them were not 
even opened, and the others were slammed in 
our faces the moment the inmates caught & 
sight of my unlucky déarboosh, which, having 
no hat, I was still obliged to wear. At last, 
by good fortune, we found our way to the 
house of the Sheich el Bellad; but he, like a 
cautious man, instead of opening his door, came 
out on the roof to hold a parley with us. I was 
in the English dress, to be sure, but the red 
tarboosh was enough to convince him that I 
was not Inglez, and he positively refused to 
open his door; but, pointiug to a large court, 
full of sheep and goats, said we would find a 
place to sleep in there. After looking into one 
or two out-houses that stood open, I fixed on 
one that had a dry floor, and a door that 
could be shut. A fire was soon lighted outside 
the door; and, after a = of coffee and a pipe, 
two great comfarta on such oocasions, J wrapped 
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myself in my capote, and slept pretty well in 
spite of the fleas, which were rather abundant. 
At day-break I was again in the saddle.” 

On the 5th of May he arrived at Beyrout, 
and remained there during six months, includ- 
ing a visit to Damascus. The following re- 
marks are interesting at this crisis :— 

“From the best information I could obtain, 
founded on the returns for the jfirde,* the Druse 
population is about 70,006, and the Maronites 
not less than 220,000. They are united under 
the jurisdiction of the Emir Besheer, who is a 
stanch and powerful adherent of Mehemet Ali. 
They were disarmed some years ago by the Pacha; 
but, in the present juncture, arms have been 
distributed among them, for the preservation of 
tranquillity in the country, during the absence 
of the regular troops. Farther to the north, 
in the district called the Kesrawan, are found 
the Anzaris, a race whose origin appears to be 
more enveloped in mystery than even that of 
the Druses. Burckhardt says, ‘They are 
divided into three sects, of which nothing is 
known except the names, viz. Kelbyeh, Shem. 
syeh, and Mokladjyeh.’ These names, how- 
ever, afford some foundation for the belief 
which generally prevails in the country, that 


the Kelbyeh worship the dog, and the Shem-! 


syeh, the sun. The Metawalis, whose princi- 


English missionary societies to establish their 
schools, and circulate their publications in the 
capital and in other towns—has done something 
to advance the country in the scale of civilisa- 
tion. os It is not a good 
government; but what is bad in it belongs to 
the Turkish government also, and what is 
comparatively good is Mehemet Ali’s. Many 
evils which may be attributed to him are not 
so much evils of system as of mode and degree. 
The conscription is practised in other countries, 
but here it is often enforced in a cruel manner 
and to aruinous degree. On the whole, how- 
‘ever, I have little hesitation in saying, that the 
government of Mehemet Ali in Syria is better 
than that of the Turkish pashas; and I have 
no hesitation at all in saying, that it has been 
very much misrepresented in England.” 
It is to be hoped that Syria, wrested from the 
) power of Mehemet Ali by European alliances, 
will not be suffered to relapse into any species 
‘of despotic misgovernment —the destinies of 
| the people must command, on every principle 
| of humanity and justice, the interference and 
| protection of those who have contributed to 
|place them anew under a different system. 
|The obligation on Mehemet Ali to maintain a 
| great army, and, consequently, to resort to heavy 
| taxes and more grinding conscriptions, appear, 








pal station is at Baalbec, but who inhabit a/to Mr. Kinnear, to have been the chief cause 
considerable portion of the range of Anti-|of his oppressions. Turkey restored and gua- 
Libanus, are supposed to be descended from | ranteed can have no need of such a force ; and 
the ancient Syrians; although, as a distinct! with its absence, we trust there will be an 
sect, they were not known earlier than the | absence of the cruel means by which it was 
beginning of the eighteenth century. They} recruited and sustained. We trust also that 
are of the Shi-ite sect, the dominant one in| the police regulations, the safety of persons, 
Persia, and are hated equally by the Christ-| and the strict administration of the law equally 
ians and the Sounites, or orthodox Mahomme-|to high and low, will not be disturbed. Mr. 
dans. They are a turbulent, lawless race, and,! Kinnear seems to dread any reverse, and con- 
at the present moment, infest the roads between | cludes in the following words :— 

this place and Damascus; and are said tobe| ‘If active measures are to be taken, a great 
collected in considerable force between Baalbec, blow must be struck at once, in mercy to the 
and Zebdani, under the Emir Shooeb, one of | country, as well as for our own sakes. Any 
their chiefs. - ° > Be assured, operations undertaken with inadequate means 
the government of Mehemet Ali in Syria, with | will only embitter and prolong the struggle. 
all its faults,and they are many,--is by no, The slightest advantage gained at first will 





means so bad as is supposed in England. A 
great and beneficial change has been produced 
on the country in many respects. I am in- 
clined to think that the government is more 
favourable to the interests of British merchants 
than that of the sultan: and that which is our 
interest is, in a great degree, the interest of 
the country.” 

The fidelity of the Emir Besheer has turned 
out tobe treachery, and other events have greatly 
altered the state of affairs in Syria. On the 
new status quo to nearly the latest date Mr. 
Kinnear offers the observations with which his 
volume concludes, and to which we will, under 
the circumstances, devote only a few moments’ 
notice :— 

“Few travellers (he truly remarks) take 
the trouble to inquire how many evils which 
existed under the Turkish government have 
been reformed by Mehemet Ali, or how many 
abuses of power which they now witness did 
exist before he became ruler of Egypt and 
Syria. Few are sufficiently careful to distin- 
guish between what may be justly attributed to 
his government and what exists only in spite 
fi, © * ‘a It must be admitted 
that a government which, in a Mahommedan 
country, extends its protection equally over 
every Mooslim, Christian, and Jew; which 
has founded schools of medicine and military 

ospitals on a liberal and extensive scale; in- 
troduced the art of printing; and allowed 


aid 





The new tax imposed by Mehemet Ali; it is levied 
on all the males above the age of fifteen.” 


infuse additional energy into the Egyptian 
troops, already confident in the hitherto unin- 
terrupted success of Ibrahim, and animated by 
a fanatic zeal in the cause of Islam. If once 
the war assumes a religious character, the 
| Turkish troops will fall away from their Euro. 
;pean allies, and the country will rise against 
lus: the rains will commence in October and 
;continue till February; and the climate and 
|pestilence will come in to aggravate all the 
| horrors of war. Before these pages are printed, 
| Mehemet Ali will have submitted to his fate, 
or active operations will have commenced ; and, 
lin the latter case, it is impossible not to fear 
jthat some very ‘untoward event’ may follow. 
France will not remain neuter, if the Russians 
occupy Constantinople, or if Russian troops are 
|landed in Syria. Should Mehemet Ali accept 
| the terms offered him by the four allied powers, 
| the immediate danger may be averted; but his 
independent sovereignty of Egypt will be little 
better than a dependency of Great Britain, 
who, from her Indian territory, commands the 
entrance to the Red Sea, and may at any time 
land an army, already inured to a tropical 
climate, within three days’ march of Cairo. If 
the object of our present policy in the East be 
to preserve the integrity of the Turkish domin- 
ions, we begin oddly enough by offering an 
important section of them to Mehemet Ali. 
We call him a rebel and usurper; with one 
hand we threaten to punish his rebellion, and 
with the other we reward it with the sove- 
reigaty of Egypt. Who gains by this partition 











of the sultan’s dominions? England alone; 
and her influence over this newly erected sove« 
reignity may prove quite sufficient cause of 
jealousy to involve us in an European war.” 

Which Heaven avert! Amen. Need we 
add that Mr. Kinnear’s volume cannot be too 
generally read, as not only ornamental to our 
literature, but highly honourable to the mer- 
cantile character ? 








The Conspirators ; or, the Romance of Military 
Life. By Edward Quillinan. 3 vols. 12mo. 
London, 1840. Colburn. 

THE staple of the various tales which fill these 

volumes consists in a developement of the plots 

and operations of a secret society in France, 
called the Philadelphians, alluded to by Southey 
and Napier in their histories, and respecting 
which more circumstantial details have ap- 
peared in several French publications, Capt. 

Quillinan appears to have traced the conspi- 

rators more minutely ; and his revelations are, 

certainly, of a very staggering description. 

From them it would be acknowledged that most 

of the designs against Buonaparte proceeded 

from this association; and that even in the 
midst of his armies it exercised a power to 
divert, control, and defeat his greatest under. 
takings, as it did several of Soult’s in the 

Peninsular war. The organisation and ma- 

nagement of this vast conspiracy are ascribed 

to General Ondet, killed at Wagram ; and the 
chapter entitled ** The Man without a Name” 

(occupying about 140 pages of the second and 

third volumes) gives a full account of this 

person, and his associates and plans. The 
whole is sufficiently extraordinary to excite our 
wonder; and yet seems to be supported by 

such data, that though forming a division in a 

publication of “ Romance,” we can hardly 

doubt its original reality, or question its gene- 
ral truth. 

The ‘Sisters of the Douro,” a story of 
Portugal, is interesting in itself, but chiefly 
connected with the main thread by having for 
its hero a Colonel Champlemonde, who is a 
leader among the military Philadelphians. 
This, and the ensuing tale, “ The Royalist,” 
laid in Switzerland, seem to be founded on 
actual occurrences, in which invention could 
add but little to the marvellous of the real : and 
they are well told by the author. ‘* The 
Rangers of Connaught,” a narrative belonging 
to the period of William of Orange, and “* The 
Moor of Andalusia,” a piece of Spanish chi- 
valry, complete the more imaginative compo- 
sitions, and do credit to the writer’s taste and 
talent. Novel-readers will peruse them all 
with gratification; but we must choose our 
path amid the mysteries of Oudet. Capt. Q. 
thus opens the subject :— 

“In the character of Napoleon Bonaparte 
there was not an atom of what is termed 
romance; his genius and ambition, though 
equally vast, were the disciplined agents of a 
thoughtful and resolute self-love. His very 
heroism was more of a mathematical principle 
than a fervent impulse; and when he most 
startled the world into fearful admiration, he 
was but working out an answer to some studi- 
ously considered problem of self-aggrandise- 
ment. Men, with their force, physical and 
moral, their bodily energies and their passions, 
prejudices, delusions, enthusiasm, were to him 
but as fuel to swell the blaze on that altar of 
ambition, of which he was himself at once the 
priest and deity. As fellow-creatures he 
scarcely regarded them! for, from the hot 
Mayday of Lodi, if not sooner, till the autum- 
nal night of Moscow, if not later, when he left 
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the flaming Kremlin he seemed to be uncon- 


scious that he was himself a created and re- 
sponsible being. Yet not only are the promi- 
nent events of his life romantic, but there is at 
least one circumstance in deep shadow behind 
them, and hitherto little noticed or understood, 
of so marvellous a kind, that it might be 
treated as a mere creation of fancy, if it were 
not sufficiently substantiated —this is, the Phi- 
ladelphian Conspiracy, which haunted him 
from the hour of his elevation to that of his 
fall. Its origin is attributable to the very 
barrenness of human sympathies in Buonaparte’s 
mind ; for, from the time that the means by 
which he brought about his appointment to the 
Chief Consulship of the French Republic made 
it manifest to many jealous observers that he 
aimed at sole and purely selfish power, this 
plot to baffle him sprung up and flourished in 
his own army. The anger of political vision- 
aries, of all denominations, sects, and views, 
in France, Buonaparte might have disregarded, 
had he been assured of the absence of all such 
pests from his barracks and camps ; but he had 
never that certainty. On the contrary, he 
knew that there were fierce and sullen factions 
among his soldiery ; and the vigilance requisite 
to awe them was one of the most fatiguing 
penalties of his new greatness. This Phila- 
delphian plot, in particular, disturbed him, 
because it was one that he could not grapple 
with. Vague rumours and warnings begot 
vague suspicions ; these produced blind arrests 
and abortive examinations. Incidents were 
perpetually occurring that kept awake the 
sense of danger, but none that threw light be- 
yond the outskirts of the mystery. Napoleon 
well knew how he was detested by the demo- 
crats whom he had duped, and that among 
them there were many respected men, whose 
hatred was dangerous. One of these was 
General Mallet, whom he pretended to suspect 
of Bourbonism, in order to weaken his credit 
with the republicans, but who, though sprung 
from the noblesse, was then, and for many 
years afterwards, of the popular party. When 
Buonaparte was declared First Consul, Mallet 
was quartered as adjutant-general at Besancon. 
Here it happened that several youths of the 
remote eastern province in which that fortified 
town is situated, had formed themselves into a 
friendly club, which they called the Society of 
Philadelphians. They had no political designs 
whatever; they were a band of warm-hearted 
boys, who * swore eternal friendship’ before 
they were dispersed through the world, and 
who agreed on certain rules and signs by which 
they and all future members of their society 
were to be pledged and known to each other, 
wherever any of them might meet. It was a 
game at free-masonry, as puerile and harmless 
as the solemn farce of hide-and-seek played so 
imposingly by the brethren of the Square and 
Compass. Mallet perceived nothing worthy of his 
attention in the proceedings of these young per- 
sons. He would have neglected no opportunity 
of strengthening parties against the First Con- 
sul; but he was not the man to discover, in the 
expansive sensibilities aud lively imaginations 
of raw youths, the very qualities that, skilfully 
managed, give life and force to factions. ‘There 
was, however, an officer on his staff, who had 
both the penetration that can detect the latent 
power of such vapour, and the ingenuity that 
can apply it to daring purposes. The name of 
this very remarkable individual was James Jo- 
seph Oudet, and the following description of his 
character and person is given from the report of 
one who assures us that he knew him intimately. 
Oudet was born near Menale, in the Jura, of 





an agricultural family, in easy circumstances. 
He received the usual elementary education of 
youths of his station; but Nature, by the pro- 
fusion of her gifts to him, seemed to have in- 
tended him for greatness. He became a soldier, 
and his bravery and talents soon signalised him. 
He had eloquence, which quickly became popu- 
lar, because directed against monarchical insti- 
tutions, and exerted in advocacy of that amiable 
theory of universal freedom and brotherhood 
which the moustached philosophers of France 
are so fond of listening to, and so ready to write 
out for the edification of the world, using bayo- 
nets for pens, and blood for ink. Yet Oudet 
himself had nothing in his manners that be- 
trayed aught of the ruffianism of this sect of 
philosophers. He was the Admirable Crichton 
of the French army. Opposite qualities ap- 
peared in him to coalesce. He had the sim- 
plicity of manners of a child, with all the easy 
self-possession of a man of the world; the 
suavity of a girl, with the firmness of a stoic ; 
he was the most active and the most careless 
of men ; luxuriously idle when at leisure, inde- 
fatigable in enterprise, immovable in resolve, 
stern and gentle, playful and serious, yet always 
perfectly natural, unless he was perfectly and 
exquisitely artificial. Ondet began his career 
as a volunteer in La Vendée. From that 
time, until he attained the rank of Chief of 
Battalion in a famous brigade, it was a career 
of glory, and his exploits were as many as the 
actions in which he was engaged. His wounds, 
though not sc numerous, were neither few nor 
always slight ; his right arm was twice pierced 
by musket-balls, one thigh was fractured by a 
shot. ‘The soldiers related his feats, and the 
officers repeated his sayings. He was griev- 
ously scalded by fused lead at San Bartolomeo ; 
some grenadiers crossed their muskets by way 
of litter for him, laid him on them, and were 
bearing him to the rear. ‘Comrades!’ he 
cried, ‘what are you about? You have 
turned your backs on the enemy!’ An old 
serjeant, who thought him mortally hurt, an- 
swered, ‘If we do not carry you off the 
ground, the enemy will trample on you.’— 
‘Lay me down, and repulse them,’ he said ; 
‘and my body will not be in their way.’ 
Oudet survived that wound by a miracle ; and it 
was he who, three months afterwards, startled 
Buonaparte from a reverie, and blanched his 
cheek by this abrupt address. ‘ Hold up your 
head, that I may see your face, and be certain 
whether it is indeed Buonaparte who has re- 
turned from Egypt to enslave his country !’” 

He goes on to describe his adoption of the 
Young France at Besancon, and ramifying his 
secret designs beyond them to a vast extent in 
nearly every part of the country, and especially 
in the army :— 

** Oudet formed a scale of distinctions, which 
he termed his Philadelphic ladder, and which, 
though perfectly understood by none but him- 
self, was so graduated as to invite from all 
ranks of society all the strong minds that still 
retained independence, in the state of sub- 
serviency to which France was sinking. Of 
the three upper degrees on this scale, the 
highest was the censorship, nothing less than 
a kingly absolutism under another name. To 
this no one could arrive without having pre- 
viously gained the two steps next in dignity. 
The second was one rather of forms and reve- 
lations than difficulties. But the third was 
very arduous of attainment, and accessible 
only to resolute and sure men, who were vowed 
to a more than monastic renunciation of all 
merely personal cares. The man who became 
a member of this class ceased to be any thing 


else; and all his private duties were to give 
way to those imposed on him by the insti. 
tution. He quitted his place in general so. 
ciety to become the blind instrument of that 
special fraternity to which he thus devoted 
himself; and, in his intercourse with it, he 
was no more to be kuown by the name of 
his fathers, but by some other appellation, 
usually an heroic one from ancient history, 
and one supposed to be appropriate to his cha. 
racter, as the Red Indians and other savages 
distinguish their men of mark by the names of 
the birds and beasts, whose qualities resemble 
theirs. Thus, an able and firm adept, likely 
to seize an opportunity of turning any popular 
excitement to the views of the institution, was 
named Marius; a young man of quick wit 
and warm spirit, yet of amiable and winning 
manners, received the name of Alcibiades, 
Then there was Spartacus, whose blunt, frank 
manners qualified him for the office of stirring 
up slaves against their masters. The spirit of 
imitation infused by these adoptive names was 
|sometimes shockingly proved: Cato, Themis. 
| tocles, and Cassius, all perished by suicide. 
| Oudet’s official station under Mallet at Be. 
sancon, and his family connexions with the 
Jura, enabled him easily to extend and 
strengthen his Philadelphian party in those 
quarters, and not only there, but through the 
whole of Franche Compté and Burgundy. He 
speedily diffused his influence much farther. 
Trusty emissaries were sent from province to 
province, feeling their way cautiously, and 
weaving secret intelligences with the disaf- 
fected every where. An understanding was 
established with the lawless rovers of the great 
mountains that border France on the east and 
south ; for even smugglers and brigands were 
to be made useful. Auxiliary institutions of 
Barbets were cultivated in the towns and vil- 
lages of the Alps; of Bandoleers, in those of 
the Jura, Switzerland, and Savoy; and of 
Miguelets, in the Pyrenees. But the nerves 
and sinews of the Philadelphian scheme were 
the band of blue brothers in the army. It was 
first introduced simultaneously into three regi- 
ments of the line, two of light infantry, and 
one of dragoons, and from them to other troops, 
till there were few corps in the French service 
in which there were no Philadelphians. By 
degrees, this audacious league became a nation 
within a nation; and a nation powerful in 
youth, intelligence, courage, and, above all, de- 
votedness and obedience. It had, finally, its 
noblesse, its clergy, its magistrates, its army, its 
people, and its literature ; and all the links of this 
combination so concealed as to baffle the keen 
eyes of such ministers and agents of police as 
Fouché, and Savary, and their satellites. Ou- 
det stood in the midst of this confederacy, like 
the Gallic Hercules, the ingenious emblem of 
eloquence and strength, who, by the charm of 
words, holds multitudes of men together in in- 
visible fetters.” 

Pichegru, Moreau, Georges Cadoudal, Mal- 
let, and many others, were, it is affirmed, mem- 
bers of this Society, and their attempts against 
Buonaparte either originated in, or were sup- 
ported by, it. The superior fortunes of Napo- 
leon, however, prevailed over them all ; and we 
conclude with the fall of their grand leader :— 

“ On the 6th of July, 1809, was fought the 
battle of Wagram, one of the days that have 
most powerfully contributed to the illustration 
of the French arms. The affair was almost de- 
cided at ten in the morning, and quite term'- 
nated by mid-day. Oudet and his chosen offi. 
cers, on that morning, had astonished even the 
brave by their valoar. The officers, for the 
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most part brought out from retirement and 
neglect by their commandant, as he had been 
by the minister of war, exulted in the oppor- 
tunity of distinguishing themselves at once, and 
so proving their right to those posts in active 
service from which they had been excluded. 
Some of them were killed in the first onset; 
several others were wounded. Oudet himself 
received three lance-wounds, which, though not 
dangerous, caused him to lose so much blood 
that he was obliged to be tied on his horse, as 
he would not quit the ground, while faint from 
weakness. Oudet was not one of those Phila- 
delphians who embarrassed Napoleon’s road to 
victory by any failure of duty in the field: the 
emperor was to be got rid of by any fitting 
means; but the French were to be victorious, 
and then to force their neighbours to adopt 
their scheme of happiness ; the evil of bloodshed 
and devastation was to be deplored, but was 
light when weighed against the felicity of sur- 
viving millions and of myriads unborn! This 
was the military philosophy of the Philadel- 
phian reformers. Oudet, whose wounds had 
been dressed on the field after the battle, was 
waiting for orders to move towards Vienna, 
from which he was only about a mile and a half 
distant, when he received commands to repair 
with his regiment to a distance of three leagues 
in the opposite direction, towards one of the 
points on which the broken and dispersed 
enemy had vanished. He was required to 
place his regiment as a corps of observation in 
a good position, — there to leave each company 
under the command of one officer and a sub. 
officer, and then, with all the rest of his offi- 
cers, to go back to head-quarters for further 
orders, The march and the details of this ope- | 
ration occupied him till night, and he was 
returning with nearly two-thirds of his officers, 
according to the curious order he had received, 
when, about eleven o’clock, he fell into the 
midst of an ambuscade, which, without dis- 
covering itself, killed all his companions by 
volleys of musketry. At sunrise, twenty-two 
dead officers were found crowded about Oudet, 
who alone still breathed. The disposition of 
the group was such as made it probable that his 
comrades had tried to make a rampart of their 
bodies for him,—a last testimony of their 
generous devotedness. He survived three days, 
and during that time he clearly settled some 
family affairs, whose adjustment demanded a 
close application of mind, and on which his only 
child’s future resources depended. His later 
moments were entirely devoted to earnest eon- 
ferences, not with a minister of religion,— 
not with his own conscience, —but with some 
of his Philadelphian friends on the subject of 
his favourite project. ‘The ruling passion was 
strong in death; and the last words he was 
heard to utter were, *‘ His doom is accom- 
plished!’ The smile that lingered round his 
mouth when he had ceased to breathe seemed 
to have been called there by the thought im- 
plied in those words, which were supposed to 
predict the downfal of his enemy, Napoleon. 
He expired in the midst of some wounded 
friends, who had forgotten their own ailments 
and wants in administering to his. The news 
of this event spread through the army with 
greater rapidity than was desired. The bulletin 
of Wagram, which accorded the honour of par- 
ticular mention to a crowd of obscure officers, 
in vain disguised the circumstance of his fate 
under a common form of words, merely men- 
tioning General Oudet as among the killed on 
the field of battle. He had only been put in 
orders by his new rank of general of brigade 


,; were, for the short time that soldiers on ser- 


| themselves obscure ; — forgotten even in his 





on the very eve of the action, But Oudet, 








mortally wounded by an ambush on the night 
after the engagement, and picked up the fol- 
lowing morning, certainly did not die on the field 
of battle. What, then, was the reason for giv- 
ing an historical authority to this untrath ? 
However that may be, Oudet and his friends 


vice can afford to regrets, almost universally 
lamented in the army. ‘The sorrow at the mo- 
ment was impetuous: some of the wounded 
officers, who had been carried to the same hos- 
pital, tore off their bandages when they saw his 
corpse carried out. A young serjeant-major, 
who was one of the train that followed it, 
stabbed himself to the heart at a few paces 
from the grave. A lieutenant, who had served 
under Oudet, in the 68th regiment, destroyed 
himself with a pistol! Oudet’s obsequies re- 
sembled those of Otho. This most impious 
madness is recorded with admiration by one of 
the eulogists of Oudet. Thus, in the summer 
of his age, for he was barely thirty-four years 
old, perished a man who possessed, perhaps, as 
many natural advantages, both of mind and 
body, and as much ambition as any man of mo- 
dern times, but who so tortuously misapplied 
his‘advantages that his ambition was not only 
disappointed while he lived, but without any 
result of posthumous honour. He was soon 
forgotten, except by a few enthusiastic friends, 


native Jura; and his fate strangely verified 
the whimsical designation by which old Mer- 
cier described him to Buonaparte, and which 
had been adopted as a convenient periphrasis 
by many of the Philadelphians. The words 
might now serve for his epitaph, if his grave 
could be found—The Man without a Name.” 

The intervening adventures and events are 
full of deep interest; and though we cannot 
consent to receive the particulars of private meet- 
ings, and conversations between Fouché, Mer- 
cier, Oudet, and Buonaparte (see Vol. III., 
opening), as strictly consistent with what could 
be divulged to any third party for promulgation 
to the world, we are yet satisfied that the 
outline of Captain Quillinan’s relation is well 
founded, and free from suspicion. At any 
rate it is very curious, and may serve to indi- 
cate the possibility of similar associations still 
existing in France. 


SAM SLICK’S THIRD SERIES. 
[Second notice. ] 

In our first review of Sam’s new volume we 
were so far seduced by his characteristic and 
humorous attractions as te delve deeply into 
our weekly garden, and leave less space for 
other productions. Sensible of this, we shall 
not indulge so much in our predilections for 
his writings as we might otherwise have done, 
by prolonging our present continuation beyond 
a very few additional examples. In our last 
we alluded to the Clockmaker’s introduction to 
a leading Opposition Lord in England, who 
wished to gather matter from him for an attack 
upon the ministry. The whole is a capital 
description, but we can only quote a small por- 
tion. After the stranger had committed a dozen 
mistakes at his entry, taking the liveried ser- 
vants for officers of state, &c., he proceeds to 
tell :— 

‘As I mounted the stairs I heerd guide 
friend say again to the other man in plain 
clothes, Didn’t I tell you he was a fool ?—Mad- 
man, I should think, said the other.—Presently 
a door opened, and I was shewed into a room 
where member, who was nothin’ but a common- 
sized man arter all, was standin’ by the fire, 





anneal 
clothes was a-writin’ at a table, as hard as they 
could Jay pen to paper. The officer that opened 
the door roared out again, * Mr. Slick !’ as loud 
as he could, and I raily felt so dander, I do 
believe I should have knocked him down if he 
hadn’t a-stept back out of reach ; but member 
came forrard very perlite, and shook me by the 
hand, and said i¢ was very kind of me to come 
at such short notice, and that he was very 
happy to have the pleasure to see me. Then 
he jist gave a wave of his hand, and pointed to 
the door, as a hunter does to his dogs, without 
speakin’, and the people writin’ got up and 
went out backward, keepin’ theig faces to him 
and bowin’. Arter they were gone he said, 
Take a chair, sir, if you please: so I took one 
for myself, and lifted one for him, sayin’, it 
was as cheap to sit as to stand, and every bit 
and grain as easy too: but he said he preferred 
standin’, and kinder sorter looked at me, as 
much as to say, he was too good or too proud 
for that ; so there he stood, his elbow on the 
mantel-piece, and his head restin’ on his hand. 
Well, my bristles began to stand right up, like 
a dog’s back: I didn’t like the talk of the 
guide friend he sent for me; I didn’t like the 
way the officers kept bawlin’ out my name, and 
snickered in the entry, and I didn’t relish the 
way I was sot down on a chair alone, like a 
man to be shaved in a barber’s shop. I felt as 
if I could chew him right up, I was so mad, 
and I was detarmined to act as ugly as him, for 
my coming was his seeking and not my own ; 
and, as there was nothin’ to be made out of it, 
and no trade spiled, I didn’t see as I had any 
occasion to put up with his nonsense, do you ? 
for there is nothin’ I hate so much as pride, 
especially when —— them benighted, insolent 
foreigners undertake to shew it to a free and 
enlightened American. So I jist put up my 
feet on his fender, free and easy, to shew 
him he couldn’t darnt me by his airs and 
graces, and then spit right atween the polished 
bars of the grate on the red hot coals till it 
cracked like a pistol. Well, he jumped a yard 
or so, as if he was shot, and if you had seen 
the tanyard lovk he gin me, it would have made 
you split a-larfin. Don’t be frightened, lord, 
said I,—for I didn’t know which house he be- 
longed to, so I thought I’d give the title, as we 
call every stranger citizen, Kurnel, — Lord, 
said I, I won’t hit you; I could spit thro’ a 
keyhole and not wet the wards; but as you 
stand, I believe I wil) too, for talk atween two 
don’t come kinder nateral, unless both sit or 
both stand; and now, says I, as time presses, 
what may your business be with me, lord ? 
Well, he stood back two or three feet, as if he 
was afeered I would touch him, and then he 
entered into a long parlaver about the colonies, 
and asked me if the people was contented with 
the government. Mr. Stranger Lord, said I, 
they are not, and that’sa fact. He brightened up 
when he heerd that ; he seemed as if it pleased 
him, as if he would rather hear that than that 
they were satisfied. Thinks I to myself, a nod 
is as good as a wink to a blind horse. I see 
what you be, you are an agitator, and want 
grievances to work on; but you got the wrong 
sow by the ear this time, any how.—Ah, said 
he, your testimony is valuable, Mr. Slick, for 
you are an impartial man, and have had great 
opportunities of knowing the condition of the 
people. Do you attribute this discontent to 
the government that has prevailed there since 
the American revolution, or to causes over 
which we have no control ?—To the govern- 
ment, said I, some part, and some part to other 





and three or four young gentlemen in plain 


causes, but to none over which you have no 
control.—Precisely, said he, that i exactly my 
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view of it. Will you allow me, said he (a- 
tryin’ to lead me on by doin’ the civil), to offer 
you some refreshment, sir ; I ought to apologise 
to you for not having offered it before. Have 
you lunched yet ?—Thank you, lord, said I ; 
I have dined, and arnt no occasion for nothin’. 
—Then what remedies do you propose, said 
he; how would a union do?—Cure all evils, 
said 1; you have hit the right nail on the head ; 
it’s exactly the right medicine.—How singular ! 
said he ; and he rubbed his hands, and walked 
up and down the room several times, lookin’ 
very pleased ; and I thought I heerd him say, 
What will the duke say to this? You have 
heerd, no doubt, said he, of responsible govern. 
ment; pray what is your opinion of that ?—It 
is not only a good government, said I, but no 
country can be either happy or contented with- 
out it. It is absolutely indispensable ; you 
will lose the colonies without you introduce it. 
—Mr. Slick, said he, I have heered much of 
your sagacity from others, and your conver- 
sation fully confirms the high opinion I had 
formed of you. I am delighted to have the 
pleasure of making your acquaintance. When 
do you leave town? (English folks always be- 
gins that way, afore they axe you to take pot 
luck with them. )—In the mornin’, bright and 
airly, said I; have you any commands that 
way ?.—No, thank you, said he ; but would you 
have any objections to my ordering up those 
gentlemen you saw here jist now, to hear this 
very gratifying confirmation of my opinions -— 
Not the least in the world, said 1; I don’t care 
if all London hears it. So he rang the bell, 
and who should answer but the self-same officer 
that shewed me in. ° = 7 Now, 
says Lord, I wish you to hear this man’s (gen- 
tleman’s, says he, a-catchin’ himself as quick as 
wink), this gentleman’s opinion yourselves. It 
is very satisfactory to have such good authority 
in our favour.—Discontent, says I, prevails to 
an alarmin’ extent. It exists everywhere, (I'll 
move to have this feller examined before a com- 
mittee, said he, a-whisperin’? to my guide 
friend; the scoundrel is quite a god-send to 
us,) it pervades all classes, says I.—Good heav- 
. ens! said he, I wasn’t prepared to hear such a 
fearful account : but it’s very satisfactory—very 
satisfactory indeed. Go on, sir; I am quite 
delighted. —Paradise wasn’t good enough for 
some folks, says I; how can the colonies be ? 
Them critturs there are not satisfied with the 
dispensations of Providence; how can you 
expect them to be so with the government? 
They would like to have a government to cost 
nothin’, to have their bread grow’d ready 
baked, to be paid for eatin’ it, and be fed with a 
silver spoon. Union, says I, that you inquired 
about, is most desirable, for it would heal all 
differences ; but not a union of the provinces, 
for that would only open new sources of strife, 
and eend in your lusin’ ’em body and breeches ; 
but a responsible gover: t, says I, is indis- 
pensable. Jist thin I took a squint out of 
the corner of my eye, and I see he began to 
smell a rat, and to look all adrift; so on 
I went, knee-deep, and a foot deeper, a-pokin’ 
it into him like fun. Men who rebel, says I, 
and commit murder and arson, ought to be 
held responsible for it, or you might as well be 
without any law at all, unless you like Lynch 
law best. Wherever you see loyalty, encou- 
rage it; and disloyalty, discourage it. What- 
ever changes is right, make them, and then 
tell them, now, that’s the form that’s settled ; 
if you don’t like it, leave the colonies, and yo 
where you can find things more to your mind ; 
but if you do stay there and rebel, you will be 





hanged as sure as you are born. You shall! 





have responsibility, but it shall be the responsi- 
bility of crime to law, and of offenders to 
justice. Heavens and airth! if youhad a-only 
seed stranger lord, or whatever he was, how he 
looked, it would have done you good. It was 
as grand as a play. Oh, he was as mad asa 
hatter, and the madder because he could’t help 
himself nohow he could fix it. He actilly 
looked as small as the little eend of nothin’ 
whittled down. He was so bungfungered he 
couldn’t speak, and t’ other fellers looked as if 
they were afeerd of their lives to speak either. 
They seemed, them critturs, as if they darsn’t 
call their souls their own, he kept them in such 
awe. Oh dear! what a bam it is for such men 
to talk liberal, when they actilly don’t believe 
that they are made of the same clay as other 
folks! At last, things began to look rather 
serious for a joke; so, says J, risin’ up and 
takin’ my hat, I believe I must be a-movin’, 
lord, says I; and if I don’t sail, as I some 
expect, I shall be back next week ; and if you 
want to see further into matters, jist send for 
me, and I will come with pleasure ; or if you 
want to examine me before that committee, 
tip the scoundrel a subpener, and he’Il testify 
through a three-inch plank for you. Do you 
take? (It made his teeth grit that, like two 
millstones; he grinned like a fox-trap: fact, I 
assure you.) Yes, says I, send for me, and I’Il 
come ; for you and I,I see, agree in opinion 
about them colonies ’zactly. Indeed you are 
the only man I’ve met since I came here that 
talks a word of sense about them. Good day ! 
And I turned and walked out, guide and his 
companions follerin?’ me.—What a d—d hoax, 
said guide, a-whisperin’ to the other. That 
feller is no fool, after all; he is more rogue 
than dunce that. He has given him a fit of 
the jaundice.” 

The other ‘ Snubbings of Snobs” are 
equally felicitous : one passage, on the value of 
colonies, is worth many big pamphlets which 
we have read on that subject :— ° 

“If ever you was to Antwarp (says Sam to 
one he was ‘ bungfungering’), you’d see what 
it is to lose colonies. When that place be- 
longed to Holland, and had colonial trade, five 
thousand marchants used to meet on ’Change ; 
now the Exchange is left, but the marchant is 
gone. Look at the great docks built there at 
so much expense, and no shipping there. Look 
at one man-of-war for a navy that has a pen- 
nant as long as from to-day to the middle of 
next week, that can’t get out for the Dutch 
forts, is of no use in, and if it did get out has 
no place to go to. Buonaparte said he wanted 
ships, colonies, and commerce ; one fool makes 
many! Every delegate, patriot, and humbug, 
that goes from here to London, if he gets by 
accident to a public dinner (for folks to see he 
ain’t black), and is asked for a toast, rises up, 
lookin’ as wise as a donkey, and says, ‘ Ships, 
colonies, and commerce!’ ’till it becomes a 
standin’ toast. Buonaparte was a fool, and 
didn’t know what he was a-talkin’ about, for 
colonies means all three. Them that have 
colonies will lose the other two along with 
them. Yes, John Bull is a blamed blockhead, 
a cus Excuse me, said the stranger, 
rising and effecting his escape at last; but 
really, sir, your language is so offensive you 





must permit me to retire, and he very properly 


left the room.—Well, I didn’t mean to offend 
him nother, said Mr. Slick, I vow. ‘There 
was no occasion for him to hop about as 
mad as a parched pea that way, was there? I 
am sorry he kicked afore he was spurred tho’, 
for I was only speakin’ in a giniral way like. 
I wish he had a-heerd me out too, for I was 





only a-breakin’ of the crust when he began to 
look all wrath that way. I hadn’t got rightly 
into the subject ; I only spoke of manufactures, 
but that is merely one item ; there are many 
other political ones that he never heerd of, I 
know. But what can you expect of such crit. 
turs ? all they can do is to grunt like a pig at 
corn time. The way they don’t know nothin’ 
is most beautiful, and them that make speeches 
to England about the colonies too. There 
ain’t, p’raps, no one subject there is so much 
nonsense talked about as these provinces: it’s 
ridiculous, it makes me larf so, it actilly bursts 
my waistcoat-buttons off ; it fairly gives me a 
stitch in the side; and I must say I do like, 
when I get a chance, to ‘ Snub a Snob.’”’ 

The demand of exports from the mother 
country by the North American provinces is 
also illustrated in Sam’s best style :— 

** Jist look (he says) at Blue-nose, and see 
what a woppin’, great, big, two-fisted crittur 
he is: you won’t find such a made man no. 
where a’most. He is more nor six foot high in 
his stocking feet (and he has got ’em to put on, 
too, which is more nor half the British have), 
as strong as a horse, and as supple as an eel. 
Well, when he is born, he isn’t much bigger 
than a kitten; a squalin’, squeelin’, kicken, 
ongainly, little whelp as you ever see a’most. 
Now, what is the first thing they do with 
him? Why they wash the young screetch- 
owl in an English bowl; wrap him up in 
English flannel, and fasten it with English 
pins ; and then dress him in an English frock, 
with an English cap .trimmed with English 
lace. If the crittur is sick, they give him 
English physic with an English spoon; and 
the very first word he larns to speak is 
* English.” As soon as he begins to: use his 
trotters, and run about, he has an English hat, 
shirt of English linen, coat of English cloth, 
and shoes of English leather. Arter that they 
send him to school; an’ he writes with an 
English pen, made from an English quill by an 
English knife, uses English ink out of an 
English inkstand, and paper made in your 
country, and ruled with an English pencil. 
He spells out of an English dictionary, and 
reads out of an English book. He has hardly 
learned what Ampersand means, afore they 
give him a horse, such as it is, and he puts an 
English bridle into his mouth, and an English 
saddle on his back, and whips the nasty, spa- 
vin’d, broken-winded brute, with an English 
whip; and when he stumbles and throws him 
off, he swears a bnshel of horrid English oaths 
at him. He trims the great, shaggy, hairy 
beast with English scizzors; combs his nasty 
thick mane with an English comb, and curries 
his dirty hide with an English currycomb ; and 
then ties him up in his stall with an English 
halter. Then comes sportin’; and, to give the 
crittur his due, he ain’t a bad shot nother, 
seein’ that he is fond of fowlin’, or troutin’, or 
any thing but work. Gunnin’ is his delight ; 
and a wild duck, a moose, or a carriboo, when 
they see him a-comin’ to parsecute them, know 
it’s gone goose with them, But where does 
his gun come from? and his powder ? and his 
shot ? and his flask and his belt ? why, clean 
away from England. Even his flint comes 
from there, for there ain’t a flintstone in 
all Nova Scotia; and if there was, the crit+ 
tur couldn’t cut it into shape so as to be any 
use. He hante the tools; and if he had, he 
don’t know how. ‘That ’s the reason, I suppose, 
any one a’most can ‘ fix his flint for him.’ 
It’s more nateral this should be the case in 
guunin’ than in fishin’; but even here the 





chap can’t help himself. Tho’ the country is 
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covered with wood, he imports his rod, his net, 
his line, his leads, and even his flies. He does, 
upon my soul! altho’ the forest is filled with 
flies big enough and strong enough to bite 


thro’ a boot. As soon as his beard comes (and 
sometimes afore, for I have known boys actilly 
shave for a beard), why he goes and gets a 
British glass to admire his young mug in; he 
lathers his chin with an English brush and 
English soap, a-lookin’ as big as all out doors, 
and mows away at it with an English razor, 
sharpened on a British hone, and stropped on a 
British strop; then he puts on an English 
collar, and ties it up with an English stock, 
and I hope I may be skinned if he don’t call 
himself an Englishman. A chip of the old 
block he is too: and young Blue-nose is as like 
old John as two peas, the same proud, consaited, 
self-sufficient, know-nothin’ crittur; a regular 
gag, that’s a fact.” 

Mr. Slick affecting the pococurante is an ad- 
mirable bit of satire, but we must reserve it for 
another Gazette. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 
Heath's Picturesque Annual for 1841. Bel- 
gium. By Thomas Roscoe, Esq. 12mo. 


pp. 288. London, 1840. Longman and Co. 

Or a batch of the favourite Annuals, which 

has reached us too late for review in this 

Gazette, we can only notice the above and fol- 

lowing. The Picturesque Annual is indebted 

to Mr, Allom for its illustrations, and to Mr. 

Roscoe for its descriptive text. The former 

will come under our head of ‘ Fine Arts ;” 

and of the latter we can justly state that it 
glances over the most prominent objects of 

Belgian interest with tact and judgment. The 

writer has judiciously selected and distributed 

his matter, and treated the whole subject with 
the skill and ability of a practised observer. 

A more agreeable tour in Belgium could not be 

referred to. 

Portraits of the Children of the Nobility. 
Third Series. Edited by Mrs. Fairlie. 
Folio. London, 1841. Longman and Co. 

HiGHLY-rINISHED engravings of highly-born 
(as yet little) personages, of the families of 
North, Anson, Stanhope (Harrington and Ches- 
terfield), Lascelles, Cavendish, Curzon, and 
Charleville, are the ornaments of this aristo- 
cratic tome ; and each plate is heralded by a 
copy of elegant verses by Mrs. Fairlie, Miss 
Power, Lady Blessington, Professor Evanson, 
the Hon. E. Phipps, and Hemry Reeve, Esq. 
Of these personal tributes, it may suffice gene- 
rally to remark, that they are sweetly and poeti- 
cally turned; and, with allusions of an in- 
dividual nature, breathe fervent and pious 
prayers for the happiness of t)ae youthful par- 
ties thus made known to the world by the 
pencil and pen. Nothing can be more appro- 
priate; and though the strai os are similar in 
spirit, there is much variety: and talent dis- 
played in the mode of express ion. 


——————— 





ORIGINAL CORRES sPONDENCE. 
ABYSSINI A, 
(Extract of a Letter from M. A, d’ Abbadie.) 

Aden, Ist September. 
Unre, whom we had visi .ted in his province 
of Semen, had forbidden os — and, indeed, all 
whites—from travelling through his territory 
to Gondar, which obliged _ my brother and my- 
self to return to the ser ncoast of Tigre. We 
were detained at Digsa, and I set out to visit 
the road, which, passing: through Kajakor and 
fuzu, joins, by a gentle. slope, the table-land of 

igre with the Qualk 4, near Massuah. It is 


fectly, by M. von Katte: on my left hand was} 
the convent of Bisen, visible at a great dis- 
tance, on a nearly isolated group of high| 
mountains. After I had measured a base near | 
Adowa, and -constructed a couple of triangles | 
from Mount Buahet, in Semen, to Mount Bir- | 
keko, near Déigsa, I resolved to place my | 
theodolite on the belfry of the convent, and 
thus to connect my little survey with Massuah, 
Arkiko, and Mount Godom, on the sea-coast. 
I was, however, compelled to leave my work 
unfinished ; a frightful accident deprived me of 
one of my eyes; and I hastened to this place 
to obtain medical advice and assistance, which 
were immediately given me, though without 
success. I am now compelled to return to 
Europe; my vision is so weak that Iam un- 
able to read my own closely written MS. to 
give an account of my last journey in Tigre. 
When I left Massuah in June, my brother was | 
on the point of fixing his abode for the winter 
at Halai, or at Digsa, to complete a history 
of the wars under Ras Ualad Salesse; since 
then I had no news from Northern Abyssinia. 
This misfortune, which has destroyed all my 
prospects as a traveller, is not the greatest 
whieh the friends of geography have to deplore. 
Two enterprising Europeans have lately died 
on the frontiers of Schowa, whither they had 
travelled by way of Tadschura. I never had 
the good fortune to become personally ac-| 
quainted with Mr. Ayrstone; but my friends 
in Egypt and Arabia have represented him to 
me as a man who, like Mr. Lane and some 
others of the chosen few, was profoundly and 
extensively acquainted with the spirit of the 
East: his principal object was the study of the 
language and literature of Southern Abyssinia. 
He was detained for a long time on the coast, 
probably because the caravans are so scarce ; 
and when he was not far from the kingdom of 
Sale Salesse, he was seized with the kwala 
fever, which is so fatal to all white men, in the 
lowlands of Africa. M. Rocher, a French che- 
mist, who was then returning from Ankobar 
to Egypt, bled Mr. Ayrstone, which afforded 
him temporary relief: this was contrary to the 
practice of the Ethiopians, who affirm that 
bleeding in the kwala is dangerous. Mr. 
Ayrstone, not deterred by the death of his 
Egyptian servants, prosecuted his journey to 
the highlands, where he communicated with 
M. Krapff, a German missionary of the English 
Church, who obtained permission to present 
him to the King of Schowa. Mr. Ayrstone 
died on the following morning, alone, and 
without having reaped the fruit of a tedious, 
but new and interesting journey. The death 
of this unfortunate young man was soon fol- 
lowed by that of M. Kielmeyer, of Stuttgart, a 
Wiirtemburg officer. He had passed several 
months at Adowa, spoke Arabic and Amharic, 
and was quite inured to the fatiguing African 
mode of travelling. By a mistake which I 
cannot comprehend, he drank water from a 
poisonous well, and immediately felt that his 
last hour was approaching. His faithful Abys- 
sinian servant brought a piece of copper to 
Schowa, which, after having been plunged for 
a short time in that well, was completely cor- 
roded. I was personally acquainted with M. 
Kielmeyer, and never, in the course of my 
long wanderings, met with a more noble- 
minded and high-spirited man. 

According to a letter from the French tra- 
veller, Edmund Combes, dated Mocha, 22d 
June, he had left Abyssinia, after a short stay 
in that country. Ubie, the sovereign of Tigre, 
had, indeed, graciously received him, and the 








the military road, late Jy described, but imper- 





the French ; among which was the king’s por- 
trait. He was, on the contrary, very un- 
gracious to the two brothers d’Abbadie, who 
arrived at Mai Tsalo soon after Combes. He 
accused them of having taken part in the late 
intrigues in his country, and commanded them 
to quit it without delay, on pain of having 
their feet cut off, if ever they again entered it. 
Abbadie’s justification was not listened to; 
Ubie threatened to have him scourged if he 
were not silent. On the following day the 
two brothers departed; and Combes, though 
still well treated, hastened after them. : 

According to another account, Ubie was poi- 
soned by one of his generals, who had an un- 
derstanding with one of his wives. When the 
king perceived that he was poisoned, he or- 
dered a pipe to be given him, and smoked an 
antidote; by means of which he recovered. 
The authors of the crime were soon disco- 
vered; there were eight of them; their right 
arms were chopped off, and they were then 
banished to a desert among the mountains. 
Nothing was done to the woman. One of the 
brothers of the king has revolted against him, 
and formed an alliance with King Ras Ali of 
Gondar. 


To the Editor of the Literary Gacette. 
#34 Pall Mall, Nov. 6, 1840. 

Sir,—In September 1827, I sent to the Li- 
terary Gazette a description of an aquatic life- 
hat contrived by myself, the receipt of which 
was acknowledged in the notice to correspond- 
ents, page 639, thus: “ We will attend to Mr. 
Howlett’s communication.” The letter, how- 
ever, was never inserted. 
Lately a gentleman of fortune has taken out 
a patent for the very same idea originally pro- 
posed by me in the letter named. 
If you could find the letter to which I refer, 
and would print it, I should be very much 
obliged.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your 
obedient Servant, SamurEe. B. HowLert. 
We fear it will not be in our power to fulfil 
the reasonable desire of our correspondent ; but, 
while endeavouring to do so amid a mass of 
papers which it is fearful to look at, we do him 
the imperfect and intermediate justice of pub- 
lishing this reclamation.—Ed. L. G. 














ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
PEAT AND COAL. 
AmoNnG the most important subjects investi- 
gated at the late meeting of the British Asso- 
ciation, one that came the nearest to our domes- 
tic hearths and national interests was that 
which referred to the formation and uses of 
peat and coal. We accordingly took care to have 
our report upon this inquiry and its results full 
and correct, as may be seen by looking back 
upon our recent numbers. Since the meeting 
broke up, however, we learn that, like M. Agas- 
siz, Dr. Buckland, Mr. Milne, Mr. Lyell, and 
many other members, Professor Johnston (of 
Durham) has seized the opportunity of an au- 
tumnal recess to extend his information by visit- 
ing and inspecting localities where further proof 
of the soundness or error (if any) of his opinions 
might be obtained. With this view, after 
visiting the Bog of Burrochan, near Paisley, 
from which the peculiar variety of peat was 
brought to the Glasgow Section ; he examined 
several of the bogs in Ayrshire, chiefly with 
reference to the mode and rapidity of their 
growth as connected with the origin of coal, 
which he concludes to be derived from accumu- 
lations of vegetable matter of . similar kind,” 


* From the’ difference of botanic al species in these 


vegetable accumulations may we be enabled to account 





preseuts which he brought from the King of 


for the varieties of coals?—Ed. L.G. 
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He has found, we believe, the coal measures 


of Ayrshire, particularly interesting from the 
numerous modifications which the combustible 
matter has undergone from the more imme- 
diate or more remote action of igneous rocks. 
None of the English coalfields are presumed to 
be nearly so instructive in this respect. 

Related to the subject we may here take 
occasion to mention one of those cases of im- 
perfect observation which are continually pre- 
senting themselves to the cultivators of the 
sciences, and from which so many errors have 
crept into our books, our reasonings, and our 
convictions. Near Kilmarnock, the learned 
and astute Professor was asked to account for 
a bed of Peat occurring in a thick coal-seam, 
with the coal both above and below, and in 
immediate contact with it. The fact was 
doubted ; but assurance doubly sure was given 
of its truth by apparently intelligent and com- 
petent eyewitnesses, and the conclusion that 
coal was formed from peat was inevitable. 
But, lo! on investigation, the bed of peat 
turned out to be a bed of transition coal ! 


SOCIETY OF ARTS. 

Tue popular illustrations of this Society for 
the present session were commenced this week 
by Mr. De Ville, who gave a discourse referring 
to the bronzes of antiquity. Many of the 
finest specimens of Egyptian, Chinese, Grecian, 
and Roman bronzes, were exhibited; one of 
the former class from Thebes, undoubtedly was 
at lens¢ four thousand years old. The bronzes 
which commanded the most attention were 
those of Benvenuto Cellini and Michael An- 
gelo; the former for its exquisite chasing, 
which, indeed, formed its chief value. A beau- 
tiful group, ** Aeneas and Anchises,” by M. An- 
, gelo, was much admired. It exemplified the 
prodigious power that this great master had of 
seizing a particular position ; for example, that 
of ‘Eneas bearing Anchises’ was _ perfectly 
natural; but it could only be a momentary 
one, the muscles not being able to maintain their 
tension for a longer period. Other bronzes,— 
as ‘‘ Pluto and Proserpine,” ‘ Orpheus and 
Eurydice,” ‘* Hercules and Omphale,” &c.— 
were also exhibited. According to Flaxman’s 
analysis, bronze is composed of nine parts cop- 
per, and one of zinc; its colour is chiefly pro- 
duced by colouring matter; but the fine and 
delicate colour so much admired by connois- 
seurs is imparted by time. The finest bronzes 
were unquestionably those of antiquity,—even 
the Egyptian, upon which Mr. D. thinks Roman 
workmen were employed. With the exception 
of these, and two or three other remarks, the 
remainder of the lecture, was occupied with 
brief narratives of the lives of the chief artists 
of antiquity whose works were exhibited. 
The meeting was exceedingly well attended ; 
and it appeared well pleased with the earnest 
and unaffected manner of Mr. De Ville. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue first meeting for the Session was held 
on the 4th instant. The Rev. Professor Buck- 
land, D.D. President, in the chair—A paper 
was read ‘On Glaciers, and the Evidence of 
their having once existed in Scotland, Ireland, 
and England,’ by Professor Agassiz. The 
memoir commences with an acknowledgment 
that the study of glaciers has long claimed 
attention, Schenchzer, Gruner, and De Saus- 
sure, and in more recent times Hugi and 
Scoresby, having given much valuable informa- 
tion soepening their structure, and the attend- 
ant phenomena, though no important geological 
results emanated from their labours. He then 








proceeds to shew that Venetz and De Char- 
pentier have been the first to attribute to 
glaciers the transport of the erratic boulders 
of Switzerland, on the supposition that the 
Alps formerly attained a greater altitude, and 
that their glaciers extended to the plains of 
Switzerland, and even to the Jura. M. Agas- 
siz, however, dissents from the opinion that 
the Alps were once higher, as it is not enforced 
by any geological phenomena; and because to 
account for the universal distribution of boul- 
ders over the northern and temperate regions 
of Europe, Asia, and America, a more general 
cause must have operated than the compara- 
tively local one of a greater elevation of the 
Alps. He also dissents from Charpentier’s 
opinion, that the boulders were pushed forward 
by the glaciers, the arrangement of the trans- 
ported materials proving that such could not 
have been the case. These difficulties induced 
M. Agassiz to resume the study of glaciers, 
and by devoting to their examination the most 
favourable portions of five successive summers, 
he has become convinced that the formation of 
those ancient glaciers did not depend upon the 
actual configuration of the earth only, but was 
also connected with the great geological oper- 
ations which produced the last changes in the 
surface of our globe, that they were not local 
phenomena, and that their extension was con- 
nected with the disappearance of the great 
mammifers now found in the polar ice. He 
is further of opinion, that the glaciers did not 
advance from the Alps into plains, but that 
they retreated from the plains they once 
covered to the mountains. These new views 
he supports by many considerations which 
escaped previous observers, depending chiefly 
upon the difference in the form as well as 
relative position of the erratic blocks, and the 
so-called diluvial gravel: and he adds, that the 
study of glaciers thus assumes an entirely new 
importance, as it introduces a long period of 
very intense cold between the present epoch 
and the one during which the animals lived, 
whose remains are buried in the usually termed 
diluvial formations. Having made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with the glaciers of 
Switzerland, and the neighbouring portions 
of France and Germany, M. Agassiz became 
anxious to examine a country in which they 
no longer exist, but where traces of them might 
be supposed to be left. ‘This opportunity he 
has enjoyed since the meeting of the British 
Association at Glasgow, by having examined, 
in company with Dr. Buckland, a part of 
Scotland, and afterwards the north of Eng- 
land, and a considerable portion of Ireland ; 
and he is persuaded, from a careful investiga- 
tion of the gravel and erratic blocks, as well 
as of the polished and striated appearances of 
the surface of the rocks, that great crusts 
(nappes) of ice, and subsequently glaciers, once 
existed in Scotland, the north of England, and 
in the north, centre, west, and south-east of 
Ireland. He admits that the stndy of glaciers 
in different latitudes, and at different heights 
above the sea, in combination with the effects 
of the sea, where in contact with the glaciers, 
will intreduce modifications in the consider- 
ation of analogous phenomena in countries in 
which glaciers have disappeared ; and he doubts 
not, that the introduction of a new element, so 
powerful as glaciers into the explanation of 
geological phenomena, will excite a contest 
as keen, perhaps, as that which was carried 
on between the Neptunists and Plutonists ; 
‘but he is prepared to discuss the theory within 
the limits of observed facts, conscious of having 
searched for truth solely to advance the in- 


terests of science. To avoid useless contro. 
versy, he states, that though he attributes 
to glaciers a considerable portion of the effects 
hitherto assigned exclusively to the action of 
water, yet that he does not maintain that every 
result formerly believed to have been effected 
by water has been produced by glaciers. Long 
continued practice has, however, taught him 
to distinguish easily, in most cases, the effects 
of ice from those of water. Proceeding to the 
discussion of facts, he states, that the distri. 
bution of erratic blocks and diluvial gravel, in 
connexion with polished and striated rocks, 
could not have resulted from the agency of a 
great current flowing in an uniform direction, 
as the distribution diverges from the great 
central chains of the country following the 
courses of the valleys: the parent rock of the 
boulders and pebbles may, moreover, be gene. 
rally found at the head of each valley; and 
this connexion M. Agassiz conceives is alone 
sufficient to prove that the transported ma- 
terials have not been washed in by currents, 
OF these ridges of dispersion, he mentions that 
which extends from Ben Nevis to Ben Lo- 
mond, the Grampians, the hills of the east of 
Argyleshire, the mountains of Northumber- 
land, Westmoreland, and Cumberland; those 
of Wales, Antrim, the centre of Ireland, and 
of Wicklow,—each being characterised by its 
peculiar blocks and gravel. This opinion he 
further states, is not contradicted by the occur- 
rence of Swedish blocks on the east coast of 
England, as he adopts the view of their having 
been transported by floating masses of ice, 
M. Agassiz then examines in detail the super. 
ficial accumulations formed more or less imme- 
diately by glaciers, and the effects of moving 
masses of ice on solid rocks in situ, where in 
contact with them; but he first insists on the 
necessity of distinguishing between such de- 
posits and the stratified gravel and mud which 
contain organic remains, and could not have 
been produced by true glaciers, although the 
materials may have been often originally de- 
rived from them. These stratified fossili- 
ferous accumulations he conceives were formed 
posterior to the glacier epoch. The till of 
Scotland, or the great irregular unstratified 
masses of mud and gravel containing blocks, 
and rarely bones of mammalia and insignifi- 
cant fragments of shells, he is of opinion, have 
also not resulted from true glaciers, though 
intimately connected with the phenomena of 
ice. The polish and striae on the enclosed 
blocks leave no doubt in his mind of the ana- 
logy of the blocks with those observed under 
the glaciers of Switzerland; and he conceives 
that the materials which compose the accumu- 
lations have been rearranged by the water 
produced by the melting of the glaciers. Simi- 
lar detritus, he says, fills all the bottoms of the 
Alpine valleys, and was left where it is now 
found by the glaciers, when they extended so 
far. He dwells en the proofs that the super- 
ficial deposits of these valleys could not have 
been brought inte their present position by 
rivers; and he instances more particularly 
the valley of the Aar as confirmatory of his 
views. The course of this river between the 
glacier from which it issues and Berne is 1n- 
terrupted first, by the barrier of Kirchet, after- 
wards, by the lake.of Brientz, and lastly, by 
the Lake of Thun; and between these two 
bodies of water its force is so feeble that it 
transports only fine gravel and mud. Never- 
theless, the whole extent of the valley is strewed 
with the same rolled Alpine pebbles. Admit- 
ting that the volume of river was once greater 





than it is now, he says’ it is impossible to ua- 
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derstand why the Lakes of Brientz and Thun 
have not been filled in the same manner as the 
plain of Meyringen and the bottom of the 
valley which separates the two lakes. All 
these difficulties, however, he is of opinion, 
disappear as soon as the accumulations of peb- 
bles are considered to be the detritus left by 
glaciers, when they retreated from lower to 
higher levels; and the Lakes of Thun and 
Brientz to have been hollows occupied by ice. 
This existence of a glacier, he states, is not 
imagined to explain the phenomena of the 
valley; as its occurrence is proved by a con- 
tinuity of polish, presented by the rocks which 


duce such effects, he says, he has sought for 
them in vain on the borders of rivers, and 
lakes, and on sea-coasts; and that the ac- 
tion of water appears to him to be confined 
'to the sinuous erosion of the softer portions of 
|the rock; while, on the contrary, that of 
| the glacier is totally independent of the compo- 
sition of the surface, affecting equally the 
hardest and softest materials. ‘The polish pro- 
duced by the ice is uniform, but wherever 
|movable substances are interposed between 
the glacier and the rock, and of a harder 
nature than the rock, the surface is also tra- 
versed by stria, which agree in their general 





enclose the valley from the glacier of the Aar | direction with that of the movement of the ice. 
to Meyringen, a distance of twenty English | Another effect of glaciers is, to round project- 
miles; and traceable even on the shores of the | ing masses, and form those curved bosses which 
Lake of Thun. Similar phenomena, he says, are of common occurrence in the Alps, and 
are observable in Scotland in the valley of | were called by De Saussure roches moutonnées. 
Loch Awe and Loch Leven, near Ballachalish ; | Similar phenomena, M. Agassiz says, are very 
and in England, in the neighbourhood of Ken-| common on the borders of Loch Awe and Loch 
dal. He then describes the moraines, or ter-| Leven, and in the neighbourhood of Kendal. 
races, Which occur on the flanks of valleys, \At the outlets of valleys the stria# diverge, and 
following all the sinuosities of the country,/on the flanks are never horizontal, as they 


and arranged at equal altitudes on the oppo- 
site declivities, and which frequently form 
transverse barriers. Their origin he proves to 
have been the accumulation of blocks and 
pebbles formed along the flanks and termi- 
nations of glaciers, and successively deposited 
by the melting of the ice. ‘These moraines 
differ from the masses of remodelled glacier- 
detritus spread in the bottom of hollows, by 
being disposed in ridges with a double talus, 
one presented to the glacier, and the other to 
the wall of rock flanking the valley. Inde- 
pendently of occurring on the sides of all exist- 
ing glaciers, moraines may be also traced at a 
distance from them in the valleys of the Rhone, 
the Arve, the Aar, &c. They are very dis- 
tinct, M. Agassiz says, in many valleys in Scot- 
land, as near Inverary, at Muc Airn, at ‘the 
outlet of Loch Traig, at Strankaer, on the 
borders of the Bay of Beauley, &c. ; in Ireland, 
to the south-east of Dublin, and near Ennis- 
killen; and in England, in the valley of Ken- 
dal, and in the neighbourhood of Penrith and 
Shap. However great may be the distinction 
between moraines and the accumulations of 
pebbles and blocks previously noticed, the au- 
thor states, that no doubt can exist of their 
common origin ; the former being simple ridges 
produced on the surface of glaciers, and the 
latter, materials rounded and polished under 
glaciers or great bodies of ice; and which, after 
exposure, by the melting of the ice, have been 
rearranged by water. M. Agassiz then ex- 
plains the marked differences in the form and 
internal arrangement of the materials compris- 
ing these various deposits. In stratified gravel, 
e says, the ingredients are comparatively 
much smaller than in the detritus of glaciers, 
and the finer portions are usually at the top, 
while in accumulations from ice, large and 
small blocks are confusedly intermixed, the 
largest being often in the upper part; and 
where great angular blocks occur, they rest 
upon the surface. In moraines, however, 
blocks of all dimensions and every variety of 
form are irregularly associated ; and this dif- 
ference, he says, is easily explained by moraines 
being composed of the angular fragments which 
fall on the surface of the glacier and of pebbles 
rounded on the edges, and deposited in ridges, 
which necessarily present no order of arrange- 
ment. The author next, in corroboration of 
his views of the connexion between glaciers and 
rolled masses, describes the polished and stri- 
ated surfaces so often observed on rocks in situ. 
Without denying the power of water to pro- 


| would be if they were due to cnrrents or float- 
ing ice; but are generally oblique, in con- 


imposed on the till; and, he adds, that the 
known arctic character of these fossils ought 
to have great weight with those who study 
this vast subject. In conclusion, M. Agassiz 
observes, that the question of glaciers forms 
part of many of the great problems of geology : 
that it accounts for the disappearance of the 
great mammifers inclosed in the polar ice, as 
well as for the disappearance of the organic 
beings of the so-called diluvian epoch: that in 
Switzerland it is associated with the elevation 
of the Alps and the dispersion of the erratic 
blocks ; and that it is so intimately mixed up 
with the subject of a general diminution of the 
terrestrial heat, that a more profound acquaint. 
ance with the facts noticed in this paper will, 
probably, modify the opinions entertained re~ 
specting it.—.A paper by Dr. Buckland, also 
on glaciers, and their former existence in Eng- 
land, was afterwards commenced. 


ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
NovemsBer 9. G. B. Greenough, Esq. in the 
chair.— Read, extracts from following letters.— 
1. From J. Brooke, Esq., dated Singapore, 
June 9, 1840, stating, that he had made a voy- 








sequence, the author states, of the expansion of |age in the Royalist yacht to the Bay of Boni, . 
| the ice upwards, and the descending motion of \in the Island of Celebes, which he says is 180 
\the glacier. The most remarkable striated | miles long, by forty to fifty broad. That he 
lrocks in the Alps are near Handeck, and near | had surveyed upwards of 400 miles coast line, 
| the cascade of Pissevache ; the finest examples jens had made some observations on the phy- 
|noticed by M. Agassiz in Scotland are those of | sical geography of the interior. By a subsequent 
| Ballahulish ; and in Ireland, of Virginia. If letter from Mr. Brooke, of July 18, he states 
his analogy of the facts which he has observed | his intention of making another survey along 
jin Scotland, Ireland, and the north of England, |the coast of Borneo Proper.—2. Recent ac- 
|with those of Switzerland, be correct, then, counts had been received from Mr. Ainsworth, 
observes the author, it must be admitted, not;in which he states that he had just returned 
lonly that glaciers formerly existed in those | from the mountains of Kurdistan; that he had 
countries, but that great sheets (nappes) of ice | ascended the Peak of Rawandaz, visited Jula- 
covered all the surface, and progressively marck, where he experienced a very friendly 
| withdrew, at a later period, to the moun. reception from the patriarch, and that he found 
|tains, and at last totally disappeared. The every disposition on the part of the Chaldean 
lauthor then enters. upon the inquiry, whe- | Christians to enter into friendly relations with 
|ther glaciers have extended downwards from the Anglican Church.—A paper was next read 
\the mountains, or are the residue of the by Captain John Shepherd, R.N., describing 
|great masses of ice which formerly occupied the volcano of Kiruea, in Hawaii, one of the 
ithe plains. It is evident, he says, if the Sandwich Islands. ‘Three concentric and pre- 
|former opinion be correct, that the largest cipitous walls of indurated lava of a cir- 
)moraines ought to be the most distant, and cular form, or nearly so, enclose the space 
to be formed of the most rounded masses; of volcanic action; the height of the outward 
whereas actual appearances are the reverse, wall is about 150 feet, that of the second 
the distant materials being widely spread, and nearly the same, but that of the third, 
true moraines being found only in valleys con- | which descends into the active crater, is 1000 
nected with great chains of lofty mountains. feet. Connecting the foot of the outward and 
Therefore, he adds, it must be inferred that top of the second wall is a horizontal belt 
great sheets of ice resembling those now known |or ledge of the same material, about half a 
to exist in Greenland once covered all the mile wide; its surface is broken and uneven. 
countries in which occur unstratified masses of | Between the second and third is a similar 
gravel, or of gravel due to the triturating |ledge, and of equal dimensions, the interior 
action of the bottom of the sheets of ice; that circumference of which incloses the space occu- 
moraines are phenomena dependent on the pied by the crater, whose diameter is three 
retreat of glaciers; that the large angular miles. ‘These precipices are by no means con- 
blocks spread over rounded materials were left tinuous, but in several places they have fallen 
by the melting of the ice ; and that as the ad- lin, having been undermined by the igneous 
vance and disappearance of great bodies of ice action beneath, and hence slopes have been 
are known to produce debacles and consider. | formed which admit of a descent to the crater. 
able currents, so it may be inferred that by | When the party arrived at the brink of the 
such operations in times past, masses of ice | precipice overlooking the crater, a most im- 
were set afloat, and conveyed, in diverging | posing spectacle presented itself: numerous 
directions, the blocks with which they were |small cones, of from twenty to thirty feet high, 
charged. The connexion of stratified very | were throwing out volumes of sulphurous va- 
recent diluvial deposits with glacier-detritus, | pour, and pouring forth liquid lava, accompa- 
M. Agassiz says is difficult to explain, but he |nied by loud detonations; lakes of molten 
conceives, that the same cause which could bar | matter, in violent agitation, were throwing up 





up valleys, and form lakes like those of Brientz, 
Thun, and Zurich, might have formed analo- 
gous bars at the point of contact with the sea, 
sufficiently extensive to have produced lerge 
salt marshes to be inhabited by the animals, 
whose remains are found in the clays super- 





to a considerable height their fiery contents, as 
|the gaseous fluids from below passed through 
them ; but towards the eastern circumference 
of the crater lay the principal point of interest, 
—a great lake of liquid lava, of an elliptical 
form, one mile long by half a mile broad. 
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In order to reach this the party descended into 
the crater on the western circumference, and, 
cautiously feeling their way over this danger- 
ous ground, they visited several of the cones 
and small lakes as they passed, and at length 
arrived at the rocks which encircle the fiery 
gulf. On climbing to the summit of these, 
which are about 100 feet high, they looked 
down upon the expanse of liquid lava, which 
appéared to flow from south to north, the cur- 
rent being straitened in its course by a pro- 
montory which projects from the eastern shore 
about half way across. Violent ebullitions, 
caused by the passage of elastic fluids from be- 
neath, threw up the spray in many parts thirty 
or forty feet ; whilst in others, the liquid mass 
underwent constant changes both of colour 
and motion ; being more or less bright, more 
or less agitated, according to the degree of 
energy exerted by the subterranean forces. In 
some places the current would seem to flow on 
as unruffled as if it had been becalmed by the 
high projecting cliffs, leaving ridges of scorie 
on the northern shore as the sea does weed 
on the beach. Having observed a gap 
in the surrounding rocks, in the sonth-east- 
ern part, the party conceived that it would 
afford them an opportunity of contemplating 
the scene by night, if they should take up a 
position on the brink of the precipice bounding 
the great crater directly opposite to it. 
With this object in view they retraced 
their steps across the crater and gained 





the desired point at nightfall; they had; 
passed about an hour enjoying the magni-| 
ficent spectacle below, when a fresh out-) 
burst of lava from a part of the crater to, 
the southward of the great lake arrested their | 
attention. With violent detonations and a! 
crashing noise, a flood of molten matter | 
appeared, which, spreading in all directions, 
covered in a very short time a space of more! 
than 300,000 square yards; and what had a} 
few minutes before been a black scoriaceous | 
surface, presented a vast sheet of fire, emitting | 
intense light and heat, and glowing with inde. | 
scribable brilliancy. At length, wearied with | 
the fatigues of the day, the party left this ex. 
citing scene, and retired to rest in some Indian | 
huts built on the brink of the precipice. A} 
very remarkable feature of this volcano is the| 
subsidence of the ground surrounding the crater. | 
Let us imagine, in the first place, a plain of | 
uneven surface from fifteen to sixteen miles in | 
circumference, situated on the gentle slope of | 
an enormous mountain—Mowna Roa, to be 
undermined in its whole extent, and to sink 
bodily and perpendicularly 100 feet, leaving a | 
circular precipice formed by its subsidence, | 
whose brink stands indicative of its former | 
level. Secondly, the area of another circle of | 
reduced diameter, a part of the surface of the 
already sunken circular plain, and concentric 
with it, to undergo a similar change of position, 
converting the remainder of the first sunken 
area into a ledge, or circular zone, of the 
breadth of half a mile. And, lastly, let us 
figure to ourselves that from the centre of this 
second sunken surface, the area of a third con- 
centric circle three miles in diameter subsides 
1000 feet, forming what is denominated the 
great crater, and leaving a second and similar 
zone to the first, also half a mile in width, and 
bordered by a precipice, from the brink of 
which you look down upon boiling lakes of 
liquid lava and numerous cones, vomiting fire 
with violent detonations ; and some feeble idea 
may be formed of the extent and first appear- 
ance of this great volcanic phenomenon. An- 





other singular circumstance attending the 


change of level of the surface of the crater is 
its tendency to elevation, and the rapidity with 
which it is raised. In 1824, the level of this 
surface was between eight and nine hundred 
feet lower than at present; and there was at 
that time another circular ledge which is now 
obliterated. This is evidently caused by the 
flow of lava from the cones and other sources 
within it; and when we consider that seven 
square miles of surface have been raised 800 
feet in sixteen years, equal to an accumulation 
of rather more than one cubic mile of lava, it 
conveys an idea of the vast extent of the sub- 
terranean agency. If the same rate of accu- 
mulation should continue eighteen or twenty 
years longer, it is evident that the present sur- 
face would be elevated to the level of the inte- 
rior zone, or 1000 feet; but, in all probability, 
before this could happen, the lava would find a 
vent through rents and fissures in the ground, 
or the subterranean vault might give way, and 
another subsidence take place. 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 
GarvEns in the Regent’s Park.— The first 
meeting of this Society for the session was held 
at their rooms in Pall Mall, on Tuesday last, 
when, the usual business having been trans. 
acted, the chairman, Dr. Sigmond, announced, 
inter alia, the Countess of Tankerville, the 
Marquess of Normanby, Viscount Palmerston, 
the Hon. Fox Maule, the Right Hon. Henry 
Labouchere, M.P., and several eminent physi- 
cians, &c. as newly elected fellows.—The Secre- 
tary then read an interestiug paper, containing 
a summary of all the scientific communications 
made to the Society during the past session. 
After some remarks from Drs. A. ‘TT. Thomp- 
son and Sigmond, and other members, on the 
modes of growing plants in closed vessels, one 
of the subjects animadverted upon in this paper, 


this meeting adjourned.—It was with uch; 


satisfaction the fellows present remarked that 
the list of subscribers to the debenture fund, 
for immediately laying out the gardens, was 
being rapidly filled. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Academy of Sciences, Nov. 10, 1840. 
Sirtine of Nov. 2.—M. Pirouneau described 
to the Academy a new kind of oven for baking 
bread on board ships-of-war. It was heated 
with coals instead of wood, occasioning thereby a 
great saving of stowage-room formerly occupied 
by wood ; and it was not so liable to get out of 
repair as one on the old principle——A paper 
was read giving an account of a new and im- 
proved method of building piers for bridges, 
and other subaqueous works, by means of 
caissons, out of which all the water was not 
extracted. Rubble and lime were thrown in, 
and vy improved methods were battened down 
into a mass that soon hardened, and formed a 
solid erection of masonry at a small expense. 
His plan had been tried with success in the bed 
of the river Agly, in Roussillon, when the 
stones and gravel forming the bed could only 
have been removed with great difficulty, and 
when the stream was only partially turned off. 
—M. Jaubert de Passa sent to the Academy 
drawings of hailstones, with numerous acute 
angles, and of various sizes, which had fallen at 
Monesti, in the Pyrénées Orientales, in May 
last. It was supposed that they had been 
formed by several hailstones adhering together 
in the air, and thus forming masses of unusual 
shape.—M. Duvernoy read a notice of a species 
of sponge, which formed a hole in the shell of a 
kind of oyster as its dwelling. This species of 
sponge he called the spongia terebrans ; and he 


observed it in the reticulated shell of the oyster 
commonly called at Dieppe the horse-shoe oyster, 
the whole outer surface of which was bored in 
every direction by a vast number of holes not 
more than a pin’s head in diameter. The power 
of this spongious animal to make these perfora. 
tions he attributed to the action of some peculiar 
liquid secreted by it —M. Melloni read a memoir 
of the highest scientific interest on the con. 
stancy observable in the absorption of caloric 
by lamp-black and by metals ; and on the exist. 
ence of a diffusive power, which by its varia- 
tions changes the value of the absorbent in 
other athermanic substances. He came to the 
following among other conclusions :—That the 
superficial strata of bodies cause to the radiat. 
ing caloric a dispersion analogous to the dif. 
fusion of light ; that chere are sure methods of 
distinguishing calorific diffusion from the ra- 
diation resulting from the heat belonging to 
the bodies themselves; that lamp-black pro- 
duces an extremely small diffusion, eqnal for 
every kind of radiation ; that white bodies and 
others disperse incandescent rays strongly, and 
those which come from objects of low temper- 
ature only feebly ; that the dispersive power of 
metals is more intense than that of white bodies, 
and by its invariability more nearly resembles 
that of lamp-black ; that lamp-black is a true 
black substance, as well for light as for radiating 
caloric ; that white bodies act towards radiating | 
caloric like coloured substances towards light ; 
and that metals act on luminous radiations. 

Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres. 
Sitting of November 6.--M. Berger de Xivrey 
occupied the greater part of this sitting with 
the reading of a memoir of much interest on 
the reign of the Emperor Manuel Paleologus— 
The Academy then took into deliberation a pro- 
position of M. Lajard, temporary secretary, 
concerning the acceleration of the publication 
of the Academy’s memoirs. It is much to be 
desired that so precious a collection of papers 
should be given to the public with greater punc- 
tuality and less delay. The memoirs now print- 
ing date as far back as 1833. 

Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 
Sitting of October 31.—M. Bouchitté continued 
the reading of his memoir on the proofs of the 
existence of a Deity, as advanced by writers 
from the time of the compilation of the “ Mono- 
logium”’ of Anselm of Canterbury. In this part 
he treated of Kant and the German schools of 
philusophers.—M. Mignet commenced reading 
a paper on a work by M. Pinheiro-Ferreira, 
upon the administration of criminal justice. 

Geographical Society. Sitting of Nov. 6.— 
Affinity between the Foulah and Malay Lan- 
guages. The sitting was attended more nu- 
merously than usual. M. Gustave d’Eichthal 
communicated an abstract of a work of consi- 
derable extent, which he has lately terminated 
upon a purely ethnological subject. It relates 
to the great African people of the Foulabs, or 
Fellatahs, the extent and power of whom have 
been much elucidated by the labours of British 
travellers. The special object of M. d’Eichthal 
has been the discovery of the origin of these 
populations, whom he believes to represent the 
descendants of Phut, mentioned in the book of 
Genesis. His investigations have led him to a 
singular and unexpected result, which cannot 
fail of producing great sensation among «ll 
those who study the general history of the 
human race, and its dispersion over the sur- 
face of the earth. Confining himself to a fact, 
and without going into the historical and ethno- 
logical considerations which may be made to 
depend upon it, M. d’Eichthal observed that it 
was a striking circumstance that there should 
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be an evident similitude between the language 
of a people of Interior Africa, and that of a 
people altogether insular. He shewed that out 
of a collection of 113 Foulah words, 67 were 
almost identical with words having the same 
significations in the Malay languages. These 
analogies were more numerous in the language 
of Java than in others. The memoir in ques- 
tion is to be printed at full length in the 
“ Transactions” of the Ethnological Society 
—a flourishing society, which is preparing for 
publication a collection of dissertations and 
notices of more than ordinary interest.—-At the 
same sitting, M. d’Avezac read a letter from 
M. Antoine d’Abbadie, written from Cairo on 
his return from Abyssinia. It contained the 
result of a great number of astronomical, geo- 
desical, and other observations, made with the 
care for which that traveller’s reputation is 
established. — M. d’Avezac remitted to the So- 
ciety a note, in which he has, in a few words, 
given a most luminous and valuable account of 
all the documents now possessed in Europe for 
the studying of the Berber language and lite. 
rature. He comprised among them the MSS. 
collected by the late Professor Ventura; by 
Mr. Hodgson, of Philadelphia ; and by M. Paci. 
fico de Laporte, son of the French consul at 
Mogador. This latter gentleman is at present 
possessor of several works in the Berber lan- 
guage, the compilation of which was made about 
two centuries ago. M. d’Avezac, in his inter- 
esting note, pointed out as fit objects for the 
assiduous research of European travellers and 
residents in the West of Africa three works of 
much more ancient date, and which may be 
expected to be found in the hands of some of 
the religious personages who make their re. 
treats among the mountains of that country. 
One of these works is believed to date from the 
twelfth century of our era, and should be looked 
for in the south-eastern districts of Morocco ; 
the second is of the tenth century, and may 
perhaps be found in the northern parts of the 
kingdom of Fez; while the third, the oldest of 
all, is of the eighth century, and may perhaps 
be found in the western parts of the same king- 
dom. This note of M. d’Avezac, as well as 
the letter of M. d’Abbadie, are tu be printed in 
the journal of the Geographical Society.—The 
end of the sitting was devoted to the reading 
of a dissertation by M. de Saint Pilaye on the 
ancient Gaulish town of Corbilo. 

The tenth number of the ‘* Revue Générale 
de l’Architecture et des Travaux Publics ” con- 
tains a good engraving in bronze-green, relieved 
with white, of David's statue of Guttenberg, 
inaugurated this year at Strasburg, to comme- 
morate the four hundredth anniversary of the 
invention of printing. Another engraving, in 
bronze-brown, represents the bas-reliefs of the 
pedestal ; and which, if the engraver have re- 
presented them truly, are very médiocre affairs 
indeed! This number, besides a continuation 
of M. Lenoir’s paper on Byzantine and 
medieval architecture, and an able paper by 
M. Daly, the editor, on the application of 
improved systems of baths to domestic pur- 
poses, contains a valuable and spirited review, 
by the same gentleman, of a proposition by 
M. Martin, the architect, concerning the forti- 
fications of Paris. Both these gentlemen coin- 
cide in their estimate of the enormous expen- 
diture, and waste of time and capital, required 
to realise this mad scheme ; and shew that the 
value of property and land applicable to build- 
ing purposes, which will be absorbed by the 
lines of ramparts, far surpasses all previous 
computation, They prapose, in case of this 


capital be persevered in, to make an immense 
canal applicable to the purposes of navigation 
all round Paris, which, from its size and form, 
would effectually prevent the advance of an 
army, and yet would be of the greatest value 
in time of peace to the trade of the capital. 
This is the only sensible proposition that has 
been made on the subject in the French 
capital ! 

The twenty-seventh volume of the “ Ency- 
clopédie des Gens du Monde” is published. tt 
contains, among others, the following articles : 
Hieroglyphics, by M. Brunet; History, by M. 
Guigniaut ; Homer, by ditto; Hottentots, by 
M. d’Avezac; D. Hume, by M. Artaud ; and 
W. Huskisson, by M. Larévellitre.—M. Edou- 
ard Biot has published his work, which received 
the gold medal of the Institute, ‘On the Abo- 
lition of Ancient Slavery in the West.” He 
attributes this immense improvement princi- 
pally to the slow but gradually increasing power 
of Christianity ; and, in so doing, gives a most 
luminous account of many of the most interest- 
ing social points of mediaeval and modern his- 
tory. His narration of the great rebellion of 
the slaves in Hungary in the sixteenth century, 


under the famous George Zechely, which he has 
taken in great part from the German historian, 
Nicholas Isthuanfius, is full of interest. 

The Swedish Orientalist, M. Agrell, died re- 
cently at Skaleloef, in the province of Smaeland, 
aged seventy-five. 

A smart shock of earthquake was felt in the 
island of Bourbon on the 7th of July last. It 
came from south to north; but lasted only a 
few seconds. The volcano of the island was in 
full eruption at the time.—A shock of earth- 
quake was felt in the canton of Thurgau, in 
Switzerland, on November 1.—We hear from 
Naples that an eruption of Vesuvius is expected 
immediately. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 


UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE. 
CamBRIDGE, November 2.—The Seatonian Prize.—The 
prize for the best > Poem, by a Master of Arts, of 
this university, was adjudged to the Rev. T. E. Hankin- 
son, M.A. Corpus Christi College: Subject—‘* The 
Ministry of Angels.” Mr. Hankinson obtained the same 
prize in the years 1831, 1832, 1833, 1834, 1835, and 1838, 
The following degrees were conferred :— 

Master of Arts.—G. G. La Motte, Emanuel College. 
Bachelors of Arts.—W. H. Barrington, Trinity College; 
J.P. Tomlinson, A. Douglas, J. 1. P. Wyatt, Magdalene 
College; A. R. V. Hamilton, Catherine Hall. 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE 
HE Lp its first sessional sitting on Thursday, 
Mr. L. H. Pettitt in the chair, when two 
papers by Mr. Bonomi and Mr. Halliwell were 
read ; the former, ‘On an Egyptian Obelisk,’ 
of so much interest, that we shall endeavour to 
give a perfect account of it. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

THE meetings of this Society recommenced on 
the jth inst., Sir George Thomas Staunton, 
Bart., M.P. in the chair.—A large number of 
presents of books, principally on subjects relat- 
ing to the East, were laid before the meeting. 
—A letter from the right hon. the President of 
the Society was read, announcing that he had 
had the honour of presenting to the Queen the 
congratulatory address of the Society upon her 
majesty’s escape from assassination, and that 
her majesty had most graciously received the 
address. Mr. Wynn’s letter also inclosed 
the gracious acknowledgment, communicated 
through Lord Robert Grosvenor, of his royal 
highness Prince Albert to a similar address 
from the Society...A letter from Dr. Burn, of 





wheme for fortifying (or rather weakening) the 





the Bombay Medical Service, was read, present- 


in the time of Ladislaus II. and Pope Leo X.,| ..) 


ing to the Society three ancient copperplates, 
found near the city of Baroach, bearing grants 
of land, in a peculiar form, of the Deva Nagari 
character. A letter was also read from one of 
the Society’s corresponding members at Cal- 
cutta, Mahéraja Kali Krishna, giving an ac- 
count of an armorial bearing on a seal, in imi- 
tation of European heraldic emblems, which had 
been granted to him by the government of India. 
—A paper was then read, containing an account 
of the town and neighbourhood of Keerachee, 
situated near the most western mouth of the 
Indus, in that part of Sinde which borders on 
Belochistan. This account was principally de- 
voted to the mode of building now employed 
there by the natives, and to the architectural 
resources which the country would afford under 
better management. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.—Statistical, 8 p.m.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.m.; Electrical, 8 p.M.; Archi- 
tectural, 8 P.M. 

Wednesday. — Society of Arts, 7} P.M. ; Geological, 
83 P.M. 

Thursday.—Royal Society, 84 p.m. ; Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Saturday.—Westminster Medical, 8 p.m.; Mathemati- 
» OPM. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
A Jolly New Ballad on the Chinese War. 


Joun Chinaman was a fat little chap, 
With a long-tailed head and a conical cap, 
But now Master John’s fell out with we, 
And the devil a bit will he give us tea! 
Sing, fee, fo, fum, 
Commissioner Lin ! 
When the man-of-war’s come,* 
The fun will begin ! 
John Chinaman, it now appears, 
Had read the ** ‘Times” for the last ten years, 
And larnt how Temperance made its way, 
And how the Paddies had took to tay. 
Sing, &c. 
John Chinaman, it now comes out, 
Had sent ‘Tee-totallers preaching about, 
How we made our lives full ten years shorter, 
By drinking wine ’stead of leaves and water, 
Sing, &c. 
For John had a plan, as now we see, 
To induce all Britons to take to tea, 
For says he, The bravery they inherits 
Will evaporate when they're out of spirits! 
Sing, &c. 
But some great patriots of our nation, 
Perceiving Britain's sad sitivation, 
Would have sent poor John to kingdom come, 
By poisoning him with o-pi-um / 
Sing, &c. 
But cunning John of the plan got a peep, 
And swore, by Gum ! he'd not go to sleep ; 
And axed for the laudanum that we'd got, 
Or he'd spiflicate Captain E}-li-ot ! 
Sing, &c. 
Says we, For your threats we don't care a d - - - 
e’ll grow our own tea in Assam ! 
Says he, Don’t come your gammon on me, 
You hav'nt got enough of Ass-am Tea ! 
Sing, &c. 
Says we, In your chest we'll plant a shot, 
That will send both you and your tea to pot! 
Says he, By Fo and General Jing, 
Your kettles another tune shall sing ! 
Sing, &c. 
And now there’s a row sich as never vos seen 
"T'wixt our Gunpowder and Howqua’s green, 
As for Master John, to the devil we'll see him, 
And when he’s licked we'll chant Te Deum ! 
Sing, fee, fo, fum, 
Commissioner Lin ! 
When the man-of-war’s core, 
The fun will begin ! 


BIOGRAPHY. 
MISS EMMA ROBERTS. 


Ir is with sincere sorrow that we see the death 
of this estimable lady, and successful writer, 








* The best reward ever offered for service is, undoubt 
edly, that of Commissioner Lin, beginning with 20,000 
Spanish dollars, for any John Chinaman who brings in 
the first cighty-gun British (barbarian) manvof-wate~ 





«« W ish he may get it!” 
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announced in the late accounts from India, 
where it is stated to have taken place at Poonah, 
unexpectedly, on the 17th of September. Miss 
Roberts had previously accompanied her sister, 
Mrs. Mac Naghten, to India, and resided in 
that country some time ; but on her death re- 
turned to England, and employed her pen 
assiduonsly and advantageously in illustrating 
the condition of our Eastern dominions. 
Though considerably the elder, she was one of 
the early friends of the youthful L.E.L., and 
dwelt for several years with her in the same 
boarding-house, that of the Misses Lance (much 
valued by them both), in Hans Place. These 
were happy days, and little boded the premature 
and melancholy fate which awaited them in 
foreign climes. We believe that it was the ex- 
ample of the literary pursuits of Miss Landon 
which stimulated Miss Roberts to try her 
powers as an author; and we remember having 
the gratification to assist her in launching her 
first essay, an historical production, which re- 
flected high credit on her talents, and at once 
established her in a fair position in the ranks 
of literature. Since then, she has been one of 
the most prolific of our female writers, and 
given to the public a number of works of in- 
terest and value. The expedition to India, on 
which she has unfortunately perished, was un- 
dertaken with comprehensive views towards the 
further illustration of the East; and portions 
of her descriptions have appeared, as she jour- 
neyed to her destination, in periodicals devoted 
to Asiatic subjects. Unhappily, the anticipated 
fruits of her completed labours are lost to us 
for ever, and she is mingled with the dust in a 
far distant region of the earth. 

The Rev. John Thomson (of Duddingston). 
—This distinguished landscape-painter died at 
Duddingston, near Edinburgh, about three 
weeks ago. His works were less known in 
England than they deserved to be (though 
some of them adorn southern collections), for 
they are, in general, noble and poetical composi- 
tions, with much of the spirit and grandeur of 
Salvator Rosa in their execution. In his coun- 
try, where better known, his productions stood 
very high in public estimation; and the pos- 
sessors of his finest pictures have reason to 
congratulate themselves on the ownership of 
such as few amateurs ever painted, and which 
in a rare degree combine the often opposing 
qualities of the natural and the sublime. 








THS DRAMA. 
Covent Garden.—Sheridan’s admirable dra- 





matic sketch of 7'he Critic has been revived at 
this theatre with great éclat. The points of the} 
ad libitum passages elicits loud laughter; and 
the excellent cast and appointments must con- 
tinue its popularity for a considerable time. | 

Adelphi.—A dramatic narrative, rather than 
a play, founded on Boz's popular ** Clock,’’ was 
produced here on Monday ; and, as a vehicle for 
exhibiting tableaux, taken from the magnificent 
woodcuts of Messrs Brown and Cattermole, 
was perfectly successful. Almost all the per- 
sonages who figure in the pages of the ‘* Old 
Curiosity Shop” are introduced on the stage, | 
and **One Hour from Humphrey’s Clock”, 
may be very agreeably passed with them. Of 
the actors, little can be said beyond running 
over their names and characters. Mrs. Keeley 
was Neil, and hung about her grandfather 
(Mr. Lyon) as if she had in truth been a child 


of fourteen; her acting was natural and beauti-| 


ful, though she had hardly enough todo. Dick 
Swiveller found a capital representative in Mr. 
Wright, who looked “‘a figure conspicuous for 


its dirty emartness" to admiration. Codlin and 


Short were enacted by Messrs. Bedford and 
Wieland; Kit, by Mr. Wilkinson ; and Quilp, 
by Mr, Yates, whose dress and appearance as 
the dwarf were really extraordinary. The 
scenery and dresses were good, and some of 
the tableaux drew down considerable applause ; 
the best were “ Quilp in Possession,” and the 
“¢ Tent at the Races.’’ In the latter scene Mr. 
Nightingale introduced his imitations, which 
improve upon acquaintance. 
gah 





lymp -y , curtailed of two- 
fifths of its fair proportions, has been produced 
here under the title of How to Rule a Wife. 
The principal parts are sustained by Mr. Butler 
and Miss J. Mordaunt. 

Prince’s Theatre.—The bills for the opening 
of this theatre on the 23d are out, and an. 
nounce new English operas and musical after- 
pieces, under the management of Messrs. J. 
and M. Barnett; and with the talents of Miss 
Romer, A. Cooper, Phillips, Frazer, and other 
popular singers. 





VARIETIES. 

H.B. is again merrily at work. Nos. 658, 
59, 60, and 61, are before us, and full of hu- 
mour. The first represents Lord Palmerston, 
as a joculator, piping to wonderful animals 
(the tune is the Treaty of July), Prussia and 
Austria are dancing-dogs, and the Russian bear 
is tumbling fondly on his head, whilst the 
Gallic cock, on stilts, is kicking up a prodigious 
crowing! 2. ‘Don Quixote attacking the 
Windmill,” embodies the Paris press as the 
Knight of the Rueful Countenance tilting at 
the mill, with the four powers as its sails. 
The Rosinante is rich, nor is the squire behind, 
on Dapple (Thiers), less ludicrous. 3. O*Con- 
nell as Guy Fawkes; Peel and Stanley dis- 
covering him in the midst of his combustibles, 
is a fine piece of art, with an effect far beyond 
caricaturing : and the last, Pandora, the 
Foreign Secretary, opening the fatal box with 
war to China, Syria, &c. &c.,—a superb clas- 
sical figure. 

The New Comet.—-The elements of the new 
comet in Draco, the discovery of which we 


mentioned, are as follow :— 
Mean Time at Berlin, 
Perihelion passage, November, 19-123 


Place of perihelion ------++-+++ 34° 16” 54” 
Place of the node ----++++++ oes 247 0 90 
Inclination ------ eocccccccccces $3 5B 5B 


Log. of per. distance: ------ 011230 

The daily motion in right ascension is about 
1} degree; but in declination only a few se- 
conds. 

Royal Academy. —Charles Barry, Esq., the 
distinguished architect, R. Redgrave, and 'T. 
Webster, were last week elected associates of 
the Royal Academy. 

Vitality of Seeds.—Mr. M. Farquhar Tupper, 
of Albury, near Guildford, in a letter addressed 
to the Editor of “ The Morning Post,” gives 
an account of the vegetation of a seed of Egyp- 
tian wheat, taken from a mummy.-case of the 
age of 3000 years, by Sir G. Wilkinson. He 


tion in planting twelve seeds obtained from 
Mr. Pettigrew, and of these one germinated, 
and has produced two heads of bearded wheat, 
of 2} and 3 inches in length, so that next year 
a small crop may be raised. The other seeds 
rotted, and were destroyed by a small white 
maggot—quere, if coeval with them? They 
were sown on the 7th of March, and the living 
specimen appeared on the 22d of April. 

Society for the Publication of Irish Manu- 
scripts.—A new literary institution has re- 
cently been formed at Dublin, the Rev. J. H. 
Todd as Secretary, on the plan of the Camden 
Society, and having for its object the publica- 





; : A Duke of Wellin 
describes himself as having used every precau-| poe 





tion of MSS. connected with the history and 
literature of Ireland. Among other works, 
“* The Liber Niger of Christ Church” is pro. 
posed for publication. 

Wellington Portraits. The print - selling 
competition in Wellington portraits at this 
time is almost laughable, and reminds us of 
H.B.’s caricature of his Grace as the whole 
cabinet ministry. We know not which will 
attract most, whether the simple individual, 
the hero, the head of a university, the head of 
an army, the peer, the sitting or standing, the 
robed or the unrobed,—in short, there are ya- 
rieties for every taste and class of people. 

Inundations.—It is stated that more than a 
century has elapsed since the south of France 
was visited by such floods as at present prevail. 
The Saone and Isere have overflowed their 
banks to a very destructive extent, and contri. 
buted to a like overflow of the Rhone; and the 
Marne and other rivers have also laid the ad. 
jacent country under water. Lyons, Besancon, 
and other cities, are much injured, and many 
human lives have been lost. 

Walpoliana.*—Anecdotes of Archbishop Black. 
bourne.—“* On the king’s last journey to Han. 
over, before Lady Yarmouth came over, the 
archbishop being with her majesty, said to her, 
* Madam, I have been with your minister Wal. 
pole, and he tells me that you are a wise wo- 
man, and do not mind your husband’s having a 
mistress.’ He was a little hurt at not being 
raised to Canterbury on Wake’s death, and 
said to my father, ‘You did not think on me; 
but it is true, I am too old—I am too old.’” 

Flattery.—“ It is a misfortune that words 
are become so much the current coin of society, 
that, like King William’s shillings, they have 
no impression left; they are so smooth, that 
they mark no more to whom they first belonged 
than to whom they do belong, and «are not 
worth even the twelve pence into which they 
may be changed.” 

Edward IV.—“T have got a few hairs of 
Edward the Fourth’s head, not beard; they 
are of a darkish brown, not auburn.” 

Bad Blood and Bores.—“ A person who was 
very apt to call on you every morning for a 
minute, and stay three hours, was with me the 
other day, and his grievance from the rain was 
the swarms of gnats. 1 said, I supposed I have 
very bad blood, for the gnats never bite me. 
He replied, ‘I believe I have bad blood too, 
for dull people, who would tire me to death, 
never come near me,’” 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


British Guiana; the Results of a Long Sojourn and 
Residence in that Country. By John Hancock, M.D. 

Under the title of «The Granger Society,” for the 
Publication of Ancient Portraits and Family Pictures, 
another literary association is announced, with the most 
noble the Marquess of Salisbury as its President. The 
Prospectus is very seductive for the lovers of this species 
of pictorial wealth, in which Great Britian is so pre- 
eminently rich. ; 

Mr. Laver has announced a mezzotint engraving of the 

mn, by C. E. Wagstaff, from Pickers 

gill’s portrait, painted for the Oriental Club. 


In the Press. 


Mr. Murray’s list of forthcoming publications for the 
season contains not a few volumes of much general inter- 
vest, Among others, we are well pleased to see (what we 
had once intended to make ourselves for the Literary 
Gazette, as a review of the original, but that we found the 
matter too extensive) ‘* Selections from the Dispatches, 
General Orders, &c. of the Duke of Wellington,” by 
Lieut. Colonel Gurwood, in a closely-printed octavo 
volume, There are also announced ‘* A History of India, 
by the Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone ; than whom there 
can be no higher authority. A new edition, with addi- 





* The review of the’sixth and concluding volume of 
Walpole’s «‘ Letters,” &c., by far the most interesting of 
the whole of this excellent edition, is of necessity post- 
noned; but we offer some of its bon-bons as a pledge that 
if is prepared for our readers, 
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tions, of ‘* Ancient Spanish Ballads,” translated, with 
Notes. By J. G. Lockhart.—A Winter in the West 
Indies, in Familiar Letters to Henry Clay, Esq. of Ken- 
tucky. By J. J, Gurney.—An Account of Discoveries 
made in Ancient Lycia; being a Journal kept during a 
Second Excursion in Asia Minor, By Charles Fellows, 
whose previous ‘* Journal” excited a sensation, which 
will probably be increased by his new volume, which 
relates to many interesting antiquities, and to disco- 
veries of great importance in the Lycian lang e and 
inscriptions.—A Popular History of Painting, Trans- 
Jated from the German of Dr, Franz Kugler; with Notes. 
By C. L, Eastlake, . R.A.—The Martyrs of Science ; 
or, the Lives of Galileo, Tycho Brahe, and Kepler. By 
Sir David Brewster.—A Companion to the Principal Pub- 
ic and Private Galleries of Art, in and near London, 
By Mrs. Jameson.—A Personal Narrative of a Journey 
to the Source of the River Oxus, by the Indus, Cabool, 
and Budukshan. By Lieut. John Wood, Indian Navy. 
—The Manners and Customs of the Japanese, described 
from the Travels and Journals of Siebold, Fischer, Mey- 
lein, Doeff, and other most Recent and Authentic Dutch 
Authorities. —A Complete Edition of the Poetical Works 
of the late Rev. inald Heber, Lord Bishop of Cal- 
cutta.—The Domestic Life and M of the R 
Translated from the German of Professor Becker, of 
Leipsig.—Travels in the Himalayan Provinces of Hiu- 
dostan and the Panjab, &c. Mr. W. Moorcroft and 
Mr. G. Trebeck.—History of the Reformation in Ger- 
many, from New and Original Sources. By Leopold 
Von Ranke.—A Second Series of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Ancient Egyptians, — their Religion, 
Agriculture, &c. By Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson. — A 
Summer's day at Windsor Castle, and a Visit to Eton, 
By Edward Jesse, Esq.—A Series of Picturesque Views 
on the River Quorra, the x of the Ancients. By 
Commander William Allen, R.N.—A Hand-Book for 
Travellers in Egypt. By Sir Gardner Wilkinson.—A 
Hand-Book for London, Past and Present. By T. Crof- 
ton Croker, Esq.: and other Hand-Books for various 
Districts of England, for Northern Italy, for Southern 
Italy and Sicily, and for France, 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Olla Podrida, by Captain Marryat, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ll. Ls. 6d.—-R, Frankum's Discourse on the Enlarged and 
Pendulous Belly, f.cap, 8vo. 4s.—New Happy Week; or, 
Holidays at Beechwood, by M. Cobbett, lémo, 4s. 6d.— 
Individual Effort, and the Active Christian, by J. H. Hin- 
ton, new edition, 12mo. 7s,—Hand-Book of Trade and 
Commerce, 18mo, 4s.—Stephen’s Spirit of the Church of 
Rome, 2d edition, f.cap, 3s. 6d.—Maxims of Kit Largosse, 
the Lord-Mayor’s Fool, f.cap, 2s. 6d.—Englishman's Li- 
brary, Vol. XII,: The Five Empires, by the Rev. R. L, 
Wilberforce, 18mo. 3s, 6d.—Demonstrations of Anatomy, 
by G, V, Ellis, Part L, post 8vo. 10¢.—C. Davy’s Archi- 
tectural Precedents, 8vo. 26s,—Essay on the Genius of 
George Cruikshank, 8vo. 2s. 6d.—Review of the Manage- 
ment of our Affairs in China, 8vo. 6s,—Thierry’s History 
of the Norman Conquest, medium 8vo. 7s.—Sermons in 
Aid of the Infant School, Ripon, by J. Webber, D.D., 
12mo, 4s, 6¢.—Standard P, ing Dictionary of the 
French and English Languages, by G. Surenne, 12mo. 
10s. 6d.—Life of Dr. A. Clarke, new edition, 1 vol. 8vo, 
12s.—-The Conspirators; or, the Romance of Military 
Life, by E. Quillinan, 3 vols. post 8vo, 1. 11s, 6d.—The 
Cambridge Portfolio, edited by the Rev. J. J. Smith, 2 
Vols, d4to, 4/, 4e.—The Orations of Demosthenes and Aris- 
tides, with English Notes, post 8vo. 6s. 6d.—The Prin- 
ciples of English Grammar, with the Rules of Syntax, 
18mo. 1s. fid.-Rev. T’. Nelson’s Classical Atlas, 8vo. 6s.— 
Introduction to Greek Accentuation, by the Rev. A. Craig, 
12mo. 2s,—Life of Bishop Bull, by R. Nelson, Esq. 18mo. 
3s. 6d,—Church Principles C ered in their Results, 
by W. E. Gladstone, 8vo. 12s.—The Omnipotence of the 
Deity, a Poem, by the Rev. J. Young, 12mo, 2s. 6d.— 
Checks to Infidelity, by the Rev. J. H. Evans, 18mo. 2s. 











METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1840. 
Th 


October. Barometer. 
Thursday... 5 29°18 to 20-24 
Friday ---. 6 2910 ++ 28-94 
Saturday +. 7 29°10 ++ 29°17 
Sunday-.-- 8 29:95 +. 29:39 
Monday -- 9 29°08 «+ 24 
Tuesday -- 10 29°04 ++ 29-24 





Wednesday 11 | 29°28 +. 29°18 


Winds, south-east and south-west. 

On the Sth, mot and evening cloudy, with rain, 
afternoon clear ; the 6th, cloudy, with frequent showers; 
the 7th, generally clear, except the morning, when rain 
fell heavily; the 8th and two following days, g lly 
lear, a shower of rain on the morning of the 9th; the 





Cc 
lith, generally cloudy, rain at times. 
Rain fallen, 935 of an inch. 
Edmonton, CuarLes Henry Apams. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*Z.""s lines of compliment, though well deserved, are 
too directly personal, and would 1 ad us into many effu- 
sions of the same kind, where beauty and talent excite 
warm admiration. 

We must be pardoned for the apparent magient (for the 
week) of matters which reach us late. If our friends 
were aware of the inconveniency and expense attendant 
7 such communications, and often the improbability 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
RECHTHEIUM CLUB, St. James’s 


Square.—Notice is hereby given, that the Club-Honse 
will be OPENED for the Use of Members on Friday, the ist of 
January next, Noblemen and Gentlemen desirous of belonging 
to the Club are requested to send in their Names to the Commit- 
tee, who have the power of Election until the General Meeting 
shall take place. 

Signed, HENRY E. PAYNE, Secretary. 
NVELOPES, at BOWEN and SAN. 

FORD'S, 315 Oxford Street. All Sizes, 44d. per Hun- 
dred. Copy-Books, 3s. per Dozen. Post-office Writing Paper, 
4s, 6d, per Ream, or 3d. per Quire. Large Copy Paper, 9s. per 
Ream, or 6d. per Quire. Foolscap, 6d. 8d. and 10d. per Quire. 
Gilt and plain-edged Letter and Note Papers. Sealing Wax, 4s. 
perlb. Pens and Quills, 2s. 6d. per Hi 5 most elegant 
Assortment of Envelope Cases, Blotting-Books, &c. Whity- 
brown or small! hand, 3s. per Ream. At Bowen and Sanford’s. 

Just published, 
IX VIEWS of SINGAPORE and 

MACAO, from Drawings made on the Spot, in the pre- 
sent Year; with Plan of the City and Suburbs of Canton. 

Bya NATIVE ARTIST. 
Imperial 4to. stitched, price plain, 12s.; India, 15s. 
ondon: Ackermann and Co. 96 Strand. 





HE FORMATION of READING and 
BOOK-SOCIETIES.—A useful little Pamphlet has just 
appeared, entitled ‘* Hints for the Formation of Keading and 
Book Societies,” which cannot fail to interest all whocontemplate 
forming a Book Society, or carrying reform and improvement into 
those already established. The hints are really practical hints, 
and convey rules and information that render the formation of a 
Book-Club a matter of the greatest facility: the pamphlet is well 
put together, and evidently by one who has given much attention 
to the subject. 


Also, 
The Library Circular for November. 
Saunders and Otley, Publishers, Conduit Street. 





x . 
HEAP MODERN PUBLICATIONS, 

being the Dupli (in every d of Li ) 
withdrawn from Andrews’s Circulating Library, 167 New Bond 
Street. The Catalogue is now ready for delivery, gratis. It is 
printed on a large sheet of paper, and can be sent by post, free of 
expense. The Books are in good condition, and in very few in- 
stances do not exceed one-third of the original published price, 
and in numerous instances twenty-five and thirty per cent less. 
These Books are sold from the Library to make room for the 

Itiplicity of new Publ i d, which are supplied 
in unlimited numbers to the Subscribers of this Library. Forms 
of Subscription, &c. to be had on application, or forwarded to 
any part of the Country.—N.B. Persons desirous of establishing 
Book-Ciubs or Circulating Libraries will find the above worthy 
their attention. 














MUSIC. 
Just published, ve 7s . 

HORAL PSALMODY ; or, a Collection 

of Tunes to be Sung in Parts, without Instruments, by 
Village Choirs; containing One Hundred and Ten Tunes, as now 
Sung by a Choir (formed within the last Year), of Twenty-four 
Singers, in the Parish Church of Awlescombe, Devon. With 
simple Kudi and I i annexed, for teaching Music 
on a short and easy Plan, the ultimate object of which is to ter- 
minate in Congregational Singing. 


y F. A. HEAD. 
London: Cramer, Addison, and Beale, 201 Regent Street. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 


AN ELEGANT GIFT-BOOK, 

On the 18th instant will be published, il! i by F ispi 
from Design by Gilbert, end Vignette by Harvey, price 10s. 6d. 
8vo, cloth elegant, gilt edges, 


HE PARLOUR TABLE-BOOK. 
Written and selected by the Author of “ Lives of the 

English Sacred Poets.” 
Joseph Rickerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City ; 
and to be had, by order, of all Booksellers. 

















FLORESTON, WITH TWENTY-FOUR ILLUSTRATIONS, 
On the Ist of December, Part I. price 1s. to be continued monthly 

in Parts, each containing Forty-eight pages of Letterpress and 

Three [Iustrations, by O. P. Q. engraved by Brain (to be com- 

pleted in Eight Parts), 
LORESTON;; or, the New Lord of the 
Manor. A Tale of Humanity. 
Joseph Riokerby, Sherbourn Lane, King William Street, City; 
and to be had, by order, of a!l Booksellers. 


In a few days will be published, 
HE COMIC ALMANACK for 1841, 
with Twelve large E ings by George Cruikshank 
an other Il) 
Tilt and Bogue, 86 Fleet Street. 
PROFESSOR SMYTH’S LECTURES, 
ust ready, in 3 vols, 8vo. 11. 11s, 6d, 


J 
ECTURES on the FRENCH REVOLU- 


TION. 
By WILLIAM SMYTH, 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
William Pickering, Publisher, Chancery Lane; and 











SWAINSON AND SHUCKARD ON INSECTS. 
On Tuesday, December Ist, in f.cap 8vo. with Vignette Title 
and numerous Woodcuts, price 6s. cloth, lettered, 
E HISTORY and NATURAL 
ARRANGEMENT of INSECTS. 
By WILLIAM SWAINSON, Esq, and 
. E. SHUCKARD, Esq. 
Being Vol. 129 of ** The Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
London: Longman, Orme, and Co.; and John Taylor. 





Nearly ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 


HO SHALL HEIR? 
By MISS ELLEN PICKERING. 


By the same Author, recently published, 
Nan Darrell. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
The Fright. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Quiet Husband. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
T. and W. Boone, 29 New Bond Street; Oliver and Boyd, 
Edinburgh. 


MOSHEIM’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 
ew edition, by Henry Soames, M.A. 
Shortly will be published, in 4 large vols. 8vo. 
HE INSTITUTES of ECCLESIASTI.- 
CAL HISTORY, Ancient and Modern. 
By JOHN LAWRENCE VON MOSHEIM, D.D. 
*Chancellor of the University of Gittingen. 
A new and litera! Translation from the origina) Latin, with 
copious addition otes, original! and selected. 
By JAMES MURDOCH, D.D. 
A new edition, with Additions, 
By HENRY SOAMES, M.A, 
Rector of Stapleford Tawney, with Thoydon Mount, Essex. 
London: Printed for Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; Hatchard 
and Son; W. T. Clarke; 8. Bagster; J.,G i 
ton; J. Bohn; Hamilton and Co. ; Duncan 
taker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and © 
and Son; J, Dowding; Cowie and Co.; in; Smith, Elder, 
and Co. ; H. Washbourne; Capes and Son; J, Templeman; J. 
Chidley; Nisbet and Co.; Houlston and Stoneman ; T. and W. 
Boone; J. Snow; W. J. Cleaver; and J. Parker, Oxford. 


A Novel. 














BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1/. 1s. in cloth beards, the 2d edition 
of a new and complete 


REEK GRADUS; or, Poetical Lexicon 


of the Greek Language. With a Latin and English 
Translation; an English-Greek Vocabulary; and a Treatise on 
some of the Principal Rules for ascertaining the Quantity of Sy!- 
lables, and on the most popular Greek Metres. 
By EDWARD MALTBY, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Lord Bishop of Durham. 
In this edition all the Quantities are marked. 

London: Printed for IT’. Cadell; Longman, Orme, and Co. ; 
J.,G,, F., and J. Rivington; J. Bohn; E. Williams; R. Priest- 
ley; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Dunean and Malcolm; Whit- 
taker and Co.; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; E. Hodgson; Payne 
and Foss; ‘I’. and W. Boone; Bigg and Son; Black and Arm- 
strong; J. Maynard, Houlston po | Stoneman; H.G. Bohn; C. 
— J. Parker, Oxford; and J. and J. J. Deighton, Cam- 

ridge. 


[Only 200 Copies printed for sale.] 
Price 25s. a new and beautifully illustrated edition of the 


HStToRY of the KNIGHTS TEM. 
PLARS 


ARS. 
By JAMES BURNES, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Knight of the Koyal Hanoverian Guelphic Order. 
2d edition, with an Appendix of Rare and Curious 
Documents, &c. 
William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; Payne and Foss, 
London; John Cumming, Dublin. 


THE CORN LAWS. 
In 8vo, price 74. cloth, an 
XPOSITION of CORN-LAW 
REPEALING ALLACIES and INCONSISTEN- 


By G.CALVERT HOLLAND, M.D. 
ndon : Longman, Orme, and Co. 


CIES, 








ONDON MEDICAL GAZETTE.— 
Part J. for 1840-1 contains the first Six of a Course of 
Lectures ‘On the Principles and Practice of Physic,’ delivered 
at King’s College, London, by Dr. Watson—Clinical Lectures 
on Dropsy, Diabetes, Aneurism, &c. &c.; delivered by Dr. 
Prichard at the Bristol Hospital, and by Dr. Davidson at the 
Glasgow Infirmary — New Operation for Hare-lip, with En- 
graving, by Mr. Wood, Surgeon to Gloucester Intirmary—Ob- 
servations on Insanity, by Caleb Williams, Surgeon to the 
Retreat, York—Remarkabie Case of Constipation, by Mr. White- 
head, Manchester—Original Papers on Strabismus, with En- 
graving, by Mr. Duffin, Dr. Franz, Mr. Hall, and Mr. Wade— 
On the Placenta, by Mr. Carmichael of Dublin, and Dr. Knox 
of Edinburgh—On Pericarditis, by Mr. Douglas—On the Mer- 
curial Treatment of Phthisis, by Dr. Munk—On Bronchitis, by 
Dr. Hughes—On the Blood of the Ovum, by Mr. Marshall—On 
the Umbilical Cord, by Dr. Hannay, Glasgow—On Guaiacum in 
Cynanche, by Mr. Beli — Kepert of the Experiments on the 
Heart, by the Committee appointed by the British Association— 
Letters by Mr. Crosse, of Norwich, and various others, on Medi- 
cal Reform—Editorial Articles on the Study of Medicine, and 
State of the Medical Schools. On the State of the Profession, 
and Mr. Warburton’s Bili—Translations from French and Ger- 
man Journals—Critical Notices of Several Recent Works, &c, 
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